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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with aoemm But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Ds For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ‘NOTES. 
athe 

No point has been made against General Primrose 
more persistently and cruelly than the charge that he was 
so frightened on the news of the disaster at Khushk as to 
exaggerate it into annihilation. . The thick-and-thin 
advocates of Lord Ripon seized hold of the word “ anni- 
hilated” as an additional and overwhelming proof that 
the general in command at Candahar had lost his head 
entirely, ; and this was of course conclusive that all the 
blundering should be laid at ‘his d66r. 
authorities now say, when they find that General Primrose 
used no such word and sent no such telegram, © This is 
conclusively proved by a letter published in an extra 
edition of the Bombay Gazette of October 2, dated 
Candahar, September 18, and written by Major Frederick 
Adam, of the Bombay Staff Corps, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General of the Candahar force, who says : .“ Per- 
ceiving. by the papers which have lately come to hand 
that exception is taken to the expression used in one of 
the telegrams reporting General Burrows’ defeat at 
Maiwand, I write to ask you kindly to publish this letter 
of explanation, I am the responsible person for having 
telegraphed that the Brigade was ‘annihilated.’ When 
the report was first received it was so described, and 
knowing that the wire would almost immediately be cut, 
I hastened to write down what had been reported. Sub- 
sequent telegrams modified the first report, and were 
sent off in succession, as news came in, until the wire 
was cut for good about eight o'clock. This explanation 
I consider due to General Primrose, and_I have no 
hesitation in assuming the. responsibility of what was my 
act.” May we venture to hope that those journals which 
were so ready to fasten upon the assumption that a 
veteran soldier had lost his head, will be as ready to give 
a place in their columns to the vindication which is here 
presented in Major Adam’s own words. 





The Hellenic bantam has flapped its wings and crowed, 
and the performance is an exhilarating one to. emotional 
statesmen and special war correspondents. King George 
has told his Chambers that» ‘the relations of Greece 
with foreign Powers are: friendly,” but that she has 
armed to make war on one of them very shortly if the 


> what ‘will’ these | 


Powers do not step.in and give her what she wants. 
Perhaps it has not occutred to the King’ of | the 
Hellenes, his advisers, and the statesmen of other 
countries—this included—who are . egging him» on, 
that such a display as was made at Athens on Thurs-, 
day renders it. more, difficult for Turkey amicably, to’ 
attempt to meet the wishes of the Powers. And. the, 
Turks are not in much humour for any further conces- 
sion than they have already agreed to in principle. They 
will doubtless cede territory to Greece up to M. Wadding- 
ton’s line, excepting Larissa and: the historic fortress of 
Janina ; but if they go any further they will "be fodlsjfor’"" ~~ 
the public law-of Europe has made provision for no; 
more, and not even for enforcing that, as may be seen -in 
the ‘thirteenth and nineteenth Protocols of the Berlin’ 
Congress. The Porte “knows its rights, and, knowing, 
dares maintain” them, even in -the face of the bellicose 
display of King George. In the seven conditions, he 
has laid down for the cession of Dulcigno the Sultan 
is five-sevenths;in the right. The first four proposals 
are actually covered by the Treaty of Berlin; the sixth 
would seem to be a natural right ; but the fifth and the 
seventh, namely, the demand.for the maintenance of the 
Ottoman flag on Dulcignese trading vessels and the 
maintenance of the Turkish, laws are either expressly or 
by implication proscribed in the Berlin Treaty, which 
provided that all Montenegrin trade shall be carried on 
under the Austrian flag, and. which intended that Mon- 
tenegro should be in all its parts autonomous. We 
cannot think the Porte -has meant these proposals 
seriously ; and it ought to be‘aware that further delays in 
this respect are dangerous. , 


A question of the utmost.importance in our relations 
with the native princes and people of India is raised by 
the inquiry now going on before one of the best 
and. most trusted officials serving the Indian Govern- 
ment, Mr. H. M. Birdwood, M.A., LL,M., judge 
and sessional judge. of Surat, who has been sent by 


‘the Viceroy in Council to. Godhra, to inquire into 


the death of a niece of the Rajah of Jobeet, who 
was) married to Chundra Singh, second son. of , the 
Rajah of Chota Oodeypore. - The husband is alleged to 
have found his wife intriguing with a Beluchi, and to. 
have murdered her under circumstances of the utmost 
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barbarity. The Rajah of Chota Oodeypore sent a 
number of Pathan and Arab followers to Godhra armed 
to the teeth, but they were surrounded by the 
English police and sent back to the capital of the 
little State before the inquiry opened. .The Dewan 
of the Rajah objected to Mr. Birdwood’s juris- 
diction, while alleging that the woman died from the 
effects of a snake-bite. In other words, the Rajah claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction in his own state. This raises at 
once the question of our position as the paramount power 
in India, and there is hardly any doubt how the point 
will be decided. For the proceedings in the famous case 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda in January 1875 appear to 
settle the question. Mulhar Rao was tried for attempting 
to poison General Phayre, now commanding at Can- 
dahar. Three British judges found him guilty; three 
native judges found the charge not proved. But he was 
deported from his dominions, and his eldest son ap- 
pointed and installed in his place. Since then the Rajah 
of Puri, or Juggernaut (Jagganath), was similarly tried, 
and if the paramount power has authority over a reigning 
sovereign it is tolerably clear that it may interfere in the 
case of a member of his family, when it has reason to 
believe that justice would not be done without its inter- 
ference. 


That there is a divinity doth hedge a king we know 
from Shakespeare, but it has never been settled by com- 
petent authority whether Governors of provinces are 
equally encompassed by celestial influences. And it may 
be doubted by strictly legal minds whether the privileges 
of even Governors extend to the members of their body- 
guard. King John told Hubert that it is the curse of 
kings to be attended by slaves that take their humours 
for a warrant, and Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
Bombay, seems to be attended by sowars who imagine 
it to be a grievous offence to drive past the Governor 
upon the high road. Just before the departure of 
the last Indian mail, the Honourable George Vernon, 
heir to the barony of Vernon, who exchanged some time 
ago from the Scots Guards into the 12th Lancers, was 
taking home a lady, whose illness induced him to 
drive quickly back from the Puna race-course. The 
Governor sent a private sowar to ask Mr. Vernon not to 
pass him, but the lady’s illness left him no alternative, 
and as he tried to pass the Gevernor’s phaeton a sowar 
interfered, and received on his face a cut of the Lieu- 
tenant’s whip, the latter alleging that he was merely 
striking at his horses, In consequence Mr. Vernon was 
placed under arrest. This was tolerably high-handed, 
we might think, were it not that it is less remarkable 
than another arrest. We suppose it is not the custom 
in Bombay or anywhere else to acknowledge cards 
sent for a mere “ At Home.” It is certainly not usual 
at Puna. Nevertheless one of the Governor’s new 
A.D.C.’s insisted on an acknowledgment of the cards, 
whereupon a major pointed out rather brusquely to the 
aide-de-camp that such acknowledgments were not the 
custom, and for his offhandedness was put under arrest. 
We cannot imagine Sir Bartle Frere or Sir Richard 
Temple condescending to such absolute silliness. But 
Sir James Ferguson and his staff seem to have nothing 
else to think about, notwithstanding the state of his 
frontier. Cannot Lord Ripon or Lord Hartington’find 
him something better to do? 


In the course of the debates on the scandalous trial 
which has just taken place at Paris, in which the fame of 
a general, accused of entertaining too intimate relations 
with a notorious adventuress and spy, has suffered severe 


shipwreck, there occurred an incident of a remarkable 
character. It appears, in fact, that the heads of the 
French army have believed that more than one spy had. 
access to the State archives. A M. Wachter, a journalist 
on some Gambettist newspapers, being called as a witness, 
deposed that he himself had been personally accused 
of abstracting documents and betraying them to’ the 
foreigner by no less a person than the Minister of War, 
General Farre himself. _M. Wachter was about to explain. 
that the matter was brought to M. Gambetta’s arbitration 
on his, the witness’s, appeal, when the counsel for the 
Government intervened, and obtained the interruption 
of M. Wachter’s curious testimony on the ground of 
irrelevancy to the matter in hand. Maitre Lachaud 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the evidence bore very 
directly on the case, but the Court was firm in preventing 
further disclosures. Now everybody is asking why did 
General Farre accuse M. Wachter of being a spy. What 
documents were missing, and how came M. Gambetta to 
interfere? Did M. Wachter remove secret papers in 
order to let M. Gambetta see them, although without 
authorisation, and M. Gambetta having explained the 
facts to General Farre, was this why M. Wachter was 
pardoned? Has, then, M. Gambetta his secret Admi- 
nistration controlling all the-acts of the regular Ministry ? 
These are the points about which the Parisians would 
like to be better informed. 


Now that Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe has left Rome 
there is little likelihood that the negotiations between 
Prussia and the Vatican will result in legislative action. 
The Landtag, which is to assemble in Berlin on the 28th 
inst., will not therefore be excited with the kind of dis- 
sensions which rendered its last session memorable ; and 
the discretionary measure it then passed must be re- 
garded as marking the limits of the concessions it is 
willing to make, The whole question consequently 
remains, so far as the spirit of the Roman Catholics is. 


concerned, precisely where it was last year, and their ~ 


holding aloof from the celebrations at Cologne cannot be 
wondered at. The great Cathedral of the Rhineland is 
typical rather of the spirit of modern religious toleration 
than of German unity,—Protestant joined with unbeliever 
in raising a Catholic edifice ; but thereby the gulf fixed 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy in Germany has not 
been lessened, nor has the coolness between northern 
and southern Germans been fanned into any patriotic 
flame. The great Dom was founded by a loftyfreligious 
spirit ; but its completion is due to the late King of 
Prussia’s love of art. ‘Those who ascribe it to religious 
sentiment or to German patriotism indulge in the very 
weakest of schwérmeret. 


Another social-industrial problem is looming before the 
German Minister of Commerce, in the shape of tobacco. 
When the Germans took Alsace-Lorraine, their Govern- 
ment was necessarily obliged to acquire the monopoly of 
manufacturing tobacco, which prevailed in those as in 
all other provinces of France ; and the factory which 
already existed in Strasburg was consequently taken 
possession of by the Berlin Imperial authorities, Till 
within the last year the establishment was content with 
supplying only Alsace-Lorraine with tobacco and cigars ; 
but during the past summer a “branch house” was 
opened in Frankfort-on-Maine, where its products are 
sold retail, at prices which seriously compete with the 
thousands of private manufacturers throughout the Em- 
pire. So severely is this competition being felt, that an 
agitation is on foot with a view either to induce the 
Government to withdraw from the market outside of the 
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acquired provinces, or to purchase the entire tobacco 
interest of the Empire, which it might do for about 
three hundred million marks. The scheme finds favour 
with the Chancellor, as smacking of the true “ State- 
Socialistic” spirit, and likely to add strength to the 
Central Government. 


Two classes of cases are always certain to attract 
crowded and excited audiences in a law court. One is 
where there is a lady in the case, and the other where 
there is a contention with regard to a bill of sale, ora 
usury transaction, more especially if there be a chance 
of a money-lender getting the worst of it. A case which 
came very recently before the Vacation Judge, and {in 
which a so-called “ Deposit Bank” was defendant, was 
no exception to this general rule, as the public thronged 
the Court so as almost to exclude the gentlemen of the 
long robe. In the present instance a loan of £300 had 
been granted, for which a premium of £140 was payable, 
and the whole sum was to be refunded by eight quarterly 
payments of £55 each. The money ‘was advanced on 
a condition which is unhappily too ‘usual that, if any 
default were made in any instalment or any money due, 
the “Bank” might immediately enter and sell, and that 
the whole 4440, or whatever might then be the balance, 
should at once become due. The first instalment 
becoming due on September 22, the borrower wrote to 
the “Bank” on the day before telling them that a busi- 
ness engagement would prevent him calling on the 22nd, 
but he duly made his appearance the next day, paid 
455, and received a receipt “on account of the bill of 
sale,” words which the Judge characterised ‘‘as being 
craftily added.” Meanwhile, however—viz., on the very 
morning of the day when payment was made—the 
“Bank” had taken possession of the goods. The Judge 
decided that the conduct of the agent of the “ Bank” 
amounted to a distinct representation that they were satis- 
fied to give the time that was asked, and that consequently 
they were not entitled to take possession. He accordingly 
granted an injunction restraining the sale or removal of the 
goods until the trial, and ordered the “ Bank” to pay the 
costs. Several very important decisions upon this interesting 
subject have been recently delivered by the Courts. 
Some few months ago the same defendant, who this time 
was trading under the name of another “ Bank,” figured 
before the Court, and the Judges of Appeal decided that 
they could not interfere to prevent him from entering 
under the provisions in the bill of sale. The [principle 
they then laid down was that, as a rule, no relief will be 
granted, except upon the terms that the person who has 
given the bill of sale shall pay into Court all that is 
demanded by the lender of the money, unless it can be 
clearly shown that the bill of sale is invalid. In another 
very recent decision the Court decided that the “ posses- 
sion money” which the lender had charged was grossly 
exorbitant, and that consequently it must be largely 
reduced. The moral that is deducible from these cases 
is obvious. If a man has been foolish enough to give a 
bill of sale, he will not be entitled to the slightest relief 
on the ground that the bargain is an oppressive one. 
On the other hand, if the lender has gone in the least 
degree beyond his legal rights, an appeal to the Court 
may result in the borrower obtaining some very substan- 
tial relief. We should therefore recommend all who 
have got into trouble in this way to seek advice of some 
competent person before they proceed to hand over to 
the Shylock in question the full amount which he 
demands under his bond. 
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CABINET PROBLEMS. 


According to ordinary usage, at the end of this month 
the members of the Cabinet will reassemble in town, and 
devote themselves to the preparation of their programme 
for the coming session, whether Parliament is to meet in 
November, as some suppose, or at the usual time, as now 
appears likely. And certainly if they are to redeem their 
pledges, Ministers have before them problems sufficiently 
formidable, to say nothing, for the moment, of what they 
intend to do with Turkey and with Lower Afghanistan in 
combination with, or opposition to, the aims of the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg. The Radical wing on the 
right of the Speaker looks for a County Franchise Bill 
which shall introduce household and lodger suffrage into 
the shires, and thus, in conjunction with that newly- 
forged Radical weapon, the Farmers’ Alliance, wrest 
the counties from Tory domination and give to 
Liberalism a permanent monopoly of political power. 
But it is admitted on all hands that no County 
Suffrage Bill will be satisfactory as a settlement unless. 
it includes a plan for the redistribution of seats.. 
And an attempt will surely be made towards the equali- 
sation of constituencies. Even if the Government is. 
entirely united within itself on all these points, which 
may well be doubted, it is probable enough that, not- 
withstanding the new-born zeal of Lord Sherbrooke in 
destroying the last vestige of reputation that clung to his 
character for statesmanship, the House of Lords as a 
body, and many of the Whigs who are not yet extinct in 
the House of Commons, will object very strongly to such 
a sweeping measure as will alone suffice to satisfy the. 
demands of the majority of Ministerialists. 

The extent to which Ministers will go in Land Law 
Reform, like the extent to which they will go in Scotch 
disestablishment, must be measured, not by the views of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, but by those of the 
section of the Cabinet which sympathises rather with 
the Duke of Argyll, and in principle these views are 
utterly divergent, though it is not to be denied that some 
regulations respecting the descent and the leasing of land, 
as well as compensation for disturbance, are reconcil- 
able with the opinions and desires of both parties. How 
to reconcile them will, of course, be the crux in council. 
A similar, but far more extensive and profound, difficulty 
meets them on the threshold of the Irish Land Question, 
and here their position is aggravated by the conduct and 
the demands of the Land League, and by the antagonism 
which will be developed before the session if the prose- 
cutions with which the Leaguers are threatened should be 
persisted in. We do not suppose that the complete 
secularisation of the Universities, or the attack which is 
contemplated upon the corporation and property of the 
City of London will be quite ripe for decision in the coming 
session, as the reports of the Commissions can hardly 
be ready in February, or if they are hurried on, can 
hardly be taken into adequate consideration in time for 
legislation in 1881. Sir William Harcourt is pledged to 
introduce a measure solving the London Water Question, 
in which his action last session was so rash and precipi- 
tate. He has probably found by this time that the 
estimate which Mr. E. J. Smith drew up for Sir Richard 
Cross was not greatly in excess of the rightful claims of 
the Companies, and indeed the Home Secretary’s sup» 
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porters in the vestries are doing their best to prepare the 
minds of Londoners for the concession of all, or nearly 
all, that the Companies asked, while it must not be for- 
gotten that the delay of a year has enhanced the value 
of the Companies’ property by its natural annual incre- 
ment, plus the special rise which it is now beginning 
to derive from the last quinquennial valuation. It 
is generally believed in the home division of the Civil 
Service, that Sir William Harcourt is burning to connect 
his name with a complete and much-needed re- 
form of the Metropolitan Police; and Mr, Dodson 
may not be unwilling to attempt to conciliate the vacci- 
nation fanatics by reintroducing his measure for the pro- 
pagation of small-pox. Nor is it unlikely that by way of 
pacifying Sir Wilfrid Lawson a Ministerial Peer may 
endeavour to persuade the House of Lords to assent to 
some measure designed to extinguish public-houses on 
some such basis as the assertion of the rights of local 
majorities over national majorities. If the Prime 
Minister should, in his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, resolve to bestow upon the country the boon 
which nearly seven years ago he offered unavailingly as a 
bribe to the constituencies, and, besides abolishing the 
income-tax, should attempt to carry out a scheme for 
refunding the national debt, on which he is believed to 
be bent, he will indeed start witha programme which will 
rally tohisside allthe enthusiasm of the advanced Liberals, 
while driving into the ranks of his opponents many of 
those moderate Liberals without whom his majority would 
cease to exist. The Ballot Act will have to be dealt with, 
if the conduct of elections is not to be included in 
the expected Franchise Bill, and it will have to be con- 
sidered for the first time from the point of view that it 
has not only failed to prevent bribery, but has apparently 
actually increased the corruption of the constituencies. 
Upon the whole, then, there will be work enough for 
both the Cabinet and for Parliament in the coming 
session ; and if Mr. Parnell carries out his threats, or if 
the Government ventures upon extreme measures, we 
may be very sure that the programme and the performance 


will present very remarkable contrasts. 


THE CZAR AND THE DOLGORUKIS. 


The seraglio of the Sultan is an institution of the 
East too well known to excite remark or attention. At 


most from time to time a reference to Oriental polygamy 


will come in, accompanied by a fine moral aspiration, in 
the discourse of some enthusiast of the bag-and- 
baggage policy of Mr. Gladstone, and a fervent 
hope may be uttered that the day may be at hand 
when the banner of a Christian prince shall wave 
over the purified palaces of the Golden Horn. In 
face of the terrible scandal of the Czar of Holy Russia’s 
marriage with his principal mistress, the Princess Dol- 
goruki, so shortly after the death of his unfortunate 
empress, perhaps it will be understood by English public 
opinion that the seraglio is a flourishing institution at St. 
Petersburg as well as at Constantinople. It is very diffi- 
cult to touch, however guardedly, this unpleasant sub- 
ject of the lives and morals of the first circles at the Rus- 
sian Imperial Court. The details are so scandalous, the 
Outrage on public propriety is so gross, the affront to 
every moral feeling is so unblushing, that it only needed 
the abject subservience with which the most select 
aristocracy of Russia lent themselves to the Imperial 
debauchery, in order to make up a picture wortby of the 
Roman degeneracy under Commodus or Heliogabalus. 
It is not merely such a tale of frailty and sin as is from 
time to time disclosed in the records of the Divorce 
Court which reaches us from the centre of humanitarian 
sanctimony in the palace of the arch-protector and 
emancipator of Eastern Christianity. Open flaunting 


polygamy, which only wanted the sanction of complacent 
tribunals to simulate regular marriage; the real wife, 
seeking consolation in prayer and works. of charity 
for her neglected love and failing endurance ; the 
favourite, holding the reception of an acknowledged 
Court within the Imperial. palace itself, and surrounded 
by the noble courtiers whom the express command 
of the sovereign had invited to render such disgraceful 
homage—this was the well-known spectacle which the 
highest circles of St. Petersburg presented for years ; and 
now that the broken-hearted Empress has passed away 
to merciful death the end is put to the miserable story 
by the solemn ratification of the relations between the 
Czar and his mistress. There is some mystery still about 
the business. It is believed that the marriage took place, 
in fact, three months back, though in the absence of 
almost all the members of the Imperial house, -the 
“legitimate family,” as the children of the deceased 
Empress and the sympathisers with her wrongs, having 
refused on various pretexts to attend the ceremony, 
at which, with ‘inconceivable bad taste, .it had been 
expected they would present themselves. One Grand 
Duke went this*way, and another went that. The 
Czarewitch fled to a maritime villa on the Esthonian 
coast. One or two obsequious Ministers represented 
the consent, superfluous in any case, of the governing 
statesmen of Holy Russia. According to official ac- 
counts, however, there is still something to be done to 
render the marriage quite regular, and a further cere- 
monial is announced to. be in preparation. It is said 
that the presence of the Heir Apparent will be required 
at this further solemnity, and the gossips of the Russian 
capital are full of conjectures on the possible meaning of 
the circumstance. Is the Czar about to resign in favour 
of his heir? Is a co-regency in contemplation, the sire 
still bearing the imperial title, and the son ruling All the 
Russias ? 

Some apologists of Holy Russia and Holy Russia’s 
Czar pretend that the relations which have existed for so 
long a time between Alexander II. and the Princess 
Dolgoruki had latterly, at any rate, the sanction of the 
deserted Empress. We are quite certain, on the con- 
trary, that the Empress did all in her power both to 
defend her own position as wife and mother, and to 
prevent the cruel scandal of her husband’s infidelity. It 
was in vain, however, that she made the attempt. She 
could not even count on the support of Russian society. 
Among the masses of the populace in some large towns, 
exceptionally well-informed upon the realities of the 
“sacred” Imperial existence, there were many rough 
men and women who pitied the neglected wife and 
despised the profligate husband. The infamous reputa- 
tion of the “court of the upper storey”—the Imperial 
paramour was lodged on the storey of the Winter Palace 
just above the Emperor’s apartments—was one of the 
themes which always was most effective in the mouths of 
the Nihilists in their inflammatory addresses to the work- 
ing classes. Among the nobles and high officials, how- 
ever, the Empress was without a friend. The great 
Tchinovniks crowded'the receptions of “the upper storey.” 
The Empress was left to her devotions and to the society 
of some meek ecclesiastics, who shared her grief while 
they did not dare to rebuke the author of the scandal. 
Meantime, the successive births which came to augment 
the numbers of the illegitimate Imperial family confirmed 
the Emperor in his attachment, and established so many 
festivals for all good courtiers of the head of the Russian 
Empire and Russian Church. 

An additional detail must be mentioned to complete 
the picture of the social life of Imperial Russian society. 
The Princess Dolgoruki, who has at length been raised to 
the dignity of a legitimate consort, was reputed not to be 
the only member of her family who had occupied a 
similar place in the affections of Alexander II. To 
quote the language of a discreet writer: “The Princess, 
it is whispered, though the assertion is denied in many 
quarters, is not the first of her family who has stood on 
terms of special intimacy with the Imperial House, and 
more particularly with the Czar Alexander. Her elder 
sister, now the wife of General Albedinski, the Governor- 
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General of Warsaw, many years ago, it is said, stood in the 
same relation to the present Czar as she subsequently 
occupied herself. With the younger sister it is probable 
that the Imperial connection would have been as transient 
as the Czar’s numerous eaglier intimacies of a similar 
description, except for the fact that the acquaintance 
commenced at a period when the monarch had already 
passed the prime of life.” It is impossible to dwell upon 
such a state of morals as this glimpse indicates. It is 
understood that the numerous children of the Princess 
Dolgoruki will now be raised to the dignity of Princes of 
the Blood. On the other hand, the reports are ve 

persistent which allege that Alexander II. and _ his 
new Consort will retire into private life, and abandon the 
cares of State for the calm of a more secluded and less 
responsible position. It is likely, however, that, unless 
the Czar be in reality utterly weary of the perils of 
despotic power, the marriage to which the Princess Dol- 
goruki has at length attained will rather tend to dispose that 
influential lady to postpone the execution of any desire 
of the kind. Having reigned as the occult sovereign of 
Russia for so many years, having made and unmade so 
many public careers and determined. the course of so 
many political questions while still in an irregular station, 
it would be contrary to human nature if she did not wish 
to wield the sceptre of acknowledged authority for at 
least a time. Besides, the staff of courtiers who arrived 
at fortune through her mediation, the officials, the generals, 
who obtained fat appointments and military distinctions 
on her powerful recommendation, will be slow to counsel 
the retreat of their patroness. All the leading nota- 
bilities of the system which has prevailed down to the 
present moment have made their bow in the saloon of 
Princess Dolgoruki. Is it not to be apprehended that 
the disappearance of the protectress would cause sad 
discomfiture to the protected? On the other hand, 
internal discontent is marching fast in Russia, and 
4 orthodox” Sultans and Sultanas may have learned to 

read it. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE SHIPPING TRADE, 


Many recent speeches, notably those of Lord Sandon 
at Liverpool, have brought into prominence Several 
important questions bearing upon the future of the 
shipping trade of this country. Roughly speaking, the 
main points in these addresses may be said to be two in 
number, the growing scarcity of seaworthy seamen, a 
matter which Lord Sandon’s remarks undoubtedly 
suggest, and the tendency not only to build ships of iron 
instead of wood, but to increase the size and speed of all 
vessels propelled by steam—a topic dwelt on by those 
who assembled to celebrate the launch of one of the new 
steamers plying in connection with the South-Eastern 
Railway between England and Boulogne. Taking the 
last topic first, we may say that ordinary observation is 
enough to convince one that wooden ships are fast dis- 
appearing from the sea. But to what precise extent has 
this change come to pass is a question that few have 
thoughtfully considered. As steamships are usually made 
of iron, and sailing ships of wood, if we can find out how 
far the former are increasing at the expense of the latter, 
an approximate estimate may be made of the progress of 
that revolution now going on in the shipping trade in 
virtue of which wood is being displaced by iron on the 
waters. Oddly enough the vast and far-reaching results 
of this change have been ignored by nearly everybody 
who has of late written on the subject. It is not enough, 
for example, to say that the effect of the substitution of 
iron shipping for wooden will give Britain an advantage 
over other nations, because the English are the greatest 
and most dexterous of all modern workers in iron. The 
question has other bearings, namely, those touching 
upon the safety of iron ships, and the condition into 
which seamanship will pass in the mercantile marine 
when, wood having been displaced by iron, steam shall 
have been substituted for sails. 

In. any inquiry of this sort the lines of research are 
naturally double. .We must first ofall find out the 
number of ships, steamships, or sailing ships added to, 


and the number deducted from the mercantile navy in a 

given period. The following table exhibits the facts 

almost pictorially : 

Ti Vessels (exclusé é t added t 
‘amd deducted fromthe Port hegitters of the United Klagdom daring 
the five years 1875-9. 


Deductions Additions 
Year 





Steam tonnage | Sailing tonnage | Steam tonnage | Sailing tonnage 








1875 90,438 236,760 165,276 


1876 79,372 238, 343 138,713 
1877 90, 148 265,392 223,971 
1878 93,063 210,687 275,034 


1879 116,105 265,431 310,875 





From this table, compiled from an abstract published 
in a recent Blue Book, it is clear that a vast decrease is 
observable in the tonnage of sailing ships added: to the 
mercantile navy, a decrease measured by the distance 
between 337,309 tons added in 1875, and 99,929 added 
in 1879. It is further clear that this cannot be accounted 
for by any supposititious decay in the carrying trade, 
because during the same period the tonnage of steamships 
added increases from 165,276 tons to 310,875 ; in other 
words, comparing last year with 1875, we find that the 
added tonnage of steam shipping is about doubled, whilst 
that of sailing shipping is reduced by at least 25 per 
cent. But it might be thought that possibly this state- 
ment needs qualification, inasmuch as the numbers of 
sailing ships removed from the registers might mene 
gressively diminished during the five years ref to. 
This, however, is not the case, for in that period the 
removals of sailing tonnage from the registers increased 
from 236,760 tons to 265,431; whilst to replace the 
255,431 tons removed in 1879, it will be seen only 
99,929 tons were added in that year. In fact, at this rate 
the additions to sailing tonnage will probably this year 
barely supply the place of a third of the removals. On 
the other side of the account, the removals of steam 
tonnage utterly fail to. keep pace with the additions; for 
in 1879 we have of the latter 310,875 tons to set against 
116,105 tons of the former. In fact, we rather suspect 
that just now about four times as many iron or steel ships 
are built as wooden ones ; for according to the official 
returns of the Board of Trade the building of steamers 
in 1879 was to the building of sailing ships as five to one. 
What makes this all the more extraordinary is, not merely 
that a steamer can be got to yield far more work than a 
sailing ship, but that the size of steamers is also augment- 
ing every day. ‘Twenty years ago we doubt whether one- 
fifth of the steamers ran by the great companies exceeded 
300 feet in length. Now we have huge liners of 445 
feet long —though the dimension of breadth, we may 
remark, has been nearly stationary—running under the 
flag of the White Star. Ships still linger in the Inman 
service, and the Cunards are, one of these days, going to 
astonish the world with a steamer now building in Glas- 
gow, which is to be 500 feet long by 50 feet broad, and 
will be driven by engines of over 10,000 indicated horse- 
power. The Inmans, again, are trying to beat even this 
feat of naval architecture, and all the other great ocean- 
going steam fleets are following the same enterprising 
lead. As steel is cheapened by the perfecting of. the 
dephosphorising process, of which we have heard so 
much lately, the substitution of metal for wooden ships 
must go on still more rapidly as the years pass by. 

What, it may be asked, will be the effects of the 
change? ‘That the change has not, in spite of the in- 
creasing size of ships, gone in advance of demand is 
indicated by the fact that the passenger traffic carried by 
the great ocean-going lines is so great that the utmost 
difficulty is even now found in securing accommodation 
for travellers. That it will benefit English trade may be 
taken as a fact, simply because no other nation can com- 
pete with our iron shipbuilders and marine engineers. 
The Americans might, perhaps, have been. serious rivals, 
but their heavy protective tariff, which shuts out our 
cheap iron from their market, effectually debars them 
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from entering the field with us on equal terms. The 
same objection applies to Germany, and to all countries 
that import our iron under protective tariffs. How far 
the dephosphorisation of iron ore, thereby facilitating its 
conversion into cheap steel, might help Germany is as 
yet’ a moot point. At any rate, the process is not yet 
“exactly perfect, and when it is completed it must be kept 
in view that England will benefit by it, perhaps, more 
‘than most countries. The invention or discovery will 
enable her to utilise the exhaustless treasures of Cleve- 
land, and what has led to her pre-eminence as a manu- 
facturing country in other departments will probably 
enable her to retain her position amongst the iron-work- 
ing nations when she is thus put on an equally favourable 
footing with them as regards raw material. For some 
years to come, then, we should say the manifest tendency 
of the changes now revolutionising the shipping trade 
point to its concentration in the hands of British owners 
and British builders. There is, however, one dark 
shadow on this otherwise glowing picture. Where are 
our seamen and our skippers to come from? Thechange 
from wood to iron in shipbuilding—in other words, from 
sails to steam as a method of propulsion—cannot but 
lower the standard of seamanship, if, indeed, it does not 
relegate it one day to the category of the lost arts. Even 
now we are hearing of constant complaints about the 
decay of seamanship in the mercantile marine, about the 
impossibility of manning our ships with British sailors. 
These complaints, we believe, will be louder ere long. 
On board a steamer the sailor is to a great extent super- 
seded by the engineer and the stoker, and though sails 
are not altogether disused, yet, when not totally dependent 
on them, men who work the ship cannot acquire that 
firm mastery of the art of managing canvas which every 
able seaman ought to have. As engines may break 
down or fuel run short during long voyages, it is highly 
desirable that the crew of every steamer should be able 
to work her passage by means of sails alone. And yet, 
we fear, this is what few crews in these days are fit to do 
with any degree of thoroughness. Then, again, sup- 
posing there be no very great necessity for men 
before the mast nowadays being good practical seamen, 
what are we to say with regard to the officers? The 
commander and his mates must surely be expert sailors, 
in the sense of being able to navigate a steamship with- 
out the aid of steam, otherwise it will be most dangerous 
to entrust life and property to their care. Yet, if sailing- 
vessels are to disappear from the sea, where are the 
skippers of the future to acquire a complete knowledge 
of seamanship? And how is the inevitable deficiency in 
skilled seamen, with which we are threatened, to be met ? 
The question is a grave one, for it will soon become most 
pressing. Just now it is not pressing, because the pre- 
sent race of captains belong to the generation brought up 
to seamanship before sailing-vessels began to be replaced 
by steamships, 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XX.—RELIANCE Mutua Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The chief. offices of this Society are at 71 King 
William Street. Thackeray, in humorously rebuking 
the too great enthusiasm which is sometimes to be found 
in young men, gave them all the general advice, “ Wait 
till you come to forty year.” The present Society has 
in this year of grace arrived at that precise point of its 
existence, as it was established in 1840. It is, as its name 
implies, a mutual society, and the first sentence of its 
prospectus gives us a very good definition of what mutual 
assurance Is. Mutual life assurance, we are there told, 
18 an arrangement whereby any number of persons form 
@ common fund by yearly contributions, in order that the 
representatives of each member shall receive at his 
death, whenever it may happen, a specified sum of 
money. There are consequently no shareholders apart 
from the assured members to demand any share in the 
realised profits, and as is usual in societies of this 
description, no liabilities attach to members beyond the 
payment of their stipulated premiums, and every member 
accepts his policy with this condition expressed. An 


annual estimate is made of the Society’s position. The 
surplus is then quinquennially divided among the par- 
ticipating policy-holders, less one-third, which is kept back 
to form a reserve fund against possible misfortunes in the 
future. The rule with d to the division of the 
surplus which the Society has adopted is to “draw the 
line” at three years. Every participating member who 
shall have paid three annual premiums prior to the rst 
of January immediately preceding the quinquennial 
valuation, is entitled to share in whatever allotment of 
bonus may then take place. The policies upon which a 
less number than three annual premiums have been paid 
are too late for the present bonus, and accordingly their 
claims.are postponed until the next quinquennial division 
of profits, when they are entitled to share in proportion to 
the entire number of years during which they have been 
in existence. With regard to the mode in which the 
bonus is appropriated, this Society offers, in addition to 
the usual modes, viz. increase of amount insured 
or a permanent reduction of premium, a direct pay- 
ment in cash, a somewhat unusual mode of benefiting 
the assured person. A fourth mode is by con- 
verting the assurance payable at death into one pay- 
able also at a specified age, if death shall not have 
happened, each allotment of bonus bringing nearer the 
time when the assurance becomes payable. Another 
rule of the Society provides that members whose lives 
are prolonged should obtain a sort of “set-off” to the 
greater drain upon their resources which their longevity 
has caused, by obtaining an increasing share in the 
surplus funds. “The following illustration is given of the 
working of this system : A member who is now 50 years 
of age, but who entered at 25 years of age, will, neverthe- 
less, receive the same amount of bonus as those recently 
assured at 50 for like sums, notwithstanding that the 
latter have paid a higher premium. The rules of the 
Society with regard to foreign travel and residence are 
also of a noteworthy character. The assured, not being 
seafaring persons, are permitted in time of peace, without 
extra charge, to proceed to and reside in any part of 
Europe, the Azores, Madeira, the colonies of British 
North America, the United States north of 33 deg. north 
latitude, the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Australia south of 20 deg. south latitude, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and South America south of 30 deg. south 
latitude (gold diggings excepted), and to pass by sea 
between any of these places. If the assured person 
transgresses the proper limits, third parties, who are 
interested in the policy, may set themselves right by 
giving the Society notice and paying the additional pre- 
mium which would be required, as soon as the fact, 
which would be otherwise fatal to the policy, has come 
to their notice. Military, yeomanry, militia, volunteer, 
and preventive service performed in Great Britain and 
Ireland are regarded with special favour by the Society, 
and no extra premium or licence is required in respect 
of any of them. Cases of suicide, duelling, and deaths 
by the hands of justice are also treated with considerable 
leniency. The policy is regarded as void in each of 
these cases, but a very liberal rule is adopted with 
regard to the return of the premiums. If five premiums 
have been paid, the sum assured is allowed to the legal 
representatives of the deceased without demut ; and if 
less than five premiums have been received, then such 
premiums as have been received are refunded. There is 
a humorous story told in one of the old classics of 
certain difficulties which arose between two old men, 
each of whom had made a will in favour of the other. 
There was, in fact,a sort of race of life against life. 
Cases of a character analogous to this are met by the 
rule with reference to the “substitution of lives” which 
is adopted by the Society. The rule is as follows: A 
policy on one life may be exchanged for an assurance 
of equal amount on another approved life of similar 
age at the same rate of premium. If there be @ 
difference in the ages of the parties, then the ¢x- 
change may be made at a corresponding decrease or 
increase of premium, and advantages as to bonus will 
attach to the new policy equivalent to those possessed 
by the one exchanged. The directors, on the occasion 
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of their last valuation, adopted the new mortality table 
which has been recommended by the. Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and sanctioned by the Government Inspector of 
Statistics, called the Institute H.M. Table. This is 
considerably more stringent than the table which was 
formerly employed for the purpose of valuation, and, as 
a consequence, a considerable addition has been made 
to the reserve fund. The surplus of assets over liabilities 
was found to be £38,473. The directors decided to 
have no allotment of bonus on that occasion, but to 
retain the surplus to the next quinquennial period. In 
order to do justice between the various claimants of 
bonus a resolution was, at the same time, passed that 
all policies which became claims prior to the next distri- 
bution should be considered as entitled to a share in the 
surplus which was not distributed. The present position 
of the Society at the date of its last quinquennial valua- 
tion may be thus summarised. ‘There were in force at 
that date 7,704 policies insuring £2,940,407. The 
annual premium income was £88,302. £157,198 had 
been reassured at £4,382. There were also 46 annuities 
of £1,752, and 14 survivorship annuities of £577. 
The assurance fund was £448,442, while the esti- 
mated liability was £409,949, leaving the surplus to 
which we have previously alluded of £ 38,473. 
Among other noteworthy features in the forms of as- 
surance contract which this Society offers to intending 
assurers, we may notice “ Whole-world Policies,” 
“Settlement Policies,” and “ Absolute Assurances.” With 
regard to the first class, the directors being desirous of 
effecting what is obviously extremely desirable, that 
policies should be incapable of being avoided, will grant 
policies which cannot become void by the assured pro- 
ceeding to or residing in any part of the world, or doing 
anything in fact which might render the policy chargeable 
with an extra premium. This is done upon a declaration 
satisfactory to the directors, that the life assured, or to 
be assured, has no intention of proceeding beyond the 
permitted limits of residence. In respect of “ Settle- 
ment Policies,” the Society acts as trustees for the 
assured members, so that the money payable in respect 
of the policy may afford a life income to certain persons, 
and be subsequently divided among those whom the 
assurer is desirous ultimately to benefit. We would here 
take occasion to point out to persons who are desirous 
of availing themselves of this particular form of policy, 
that it is desirable that they should specify with as much 
particularity as possible the exact interests which they 
desire that the various persons to be benefited should 
take under the settlement, as otherwise applications may 
have to be made to the court in order that the various 
interests may be apportioned, and thus extremely heavy 
expenses may be incurred. “ Absolute” assurances are 
issued at premiums payable for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, and each premium is to be deemed to have secured 
a proportionate part of the full assurance. Discon- 
tinuance of payment of premiums invalidates nothing 
that has passed, and the policy is valuable Avo ¢anzéo, that 
is, in proportion that the amount paid bears to the entire 
sum contracted to be paid. We observe, also, in the 
prospectus of the Company, special tables with regard 
to the Indian Civil Service, as well with premiums redu- 
cible on the assured residing within certain specified 
limits, as also with non-reducible premiums. We have 
also tables with regard to the Indian Military Service, in 
which each of these classes of insurance is provided for 
by separate rates. 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
: IV.—THue Past. 


During the Middle Ages the fury of mankind seemed 
to burst on the devoted heads of the unhappy Jews. The 
whole world appeared to have entered into a conspiracy 
to strip this miserable race of their treasures, and to pour 
out their blood like water. Kingdom after kingdom, 
and people after people, were bent on their destruction, 
Human craft was at work to devise new means to sweep 
them from the earth; and the Inquisition, under 
the name of Christianity, at one swoop deprived sunny 


Spain of its most industrious citizens and consigned to 
a cruel grave some hundreds of thousands of Israelites. 
In the East, under Sultan Motakavel, the Jews were 
distinguished from the faithful by a brand mark, and 
their houses were defaced by figures of swine, apes, or 
devils. Afterwards one of the caliphs seized Sherira, the 
Prince of the Captivity, an old man roo years of age, and 
hanged him by the hand. The next Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, Hezekiah, after a reign of two years, was arrested, 
by order of the Caliph, with his whole family. The 
schools were closed, many of the Jews were scattered ; 
two of the sons of the Prince escaped to Spain, while the 
last of the House of David, who ruled over the Jews, 
perished on an ignominious scaffold. The Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine suffered a gradual extinction, until 
only 200 descendants of Abraham were found in Jeru- 
salem. In the Byzantine Empire also the number of 
Jews greatly diminished through unceasing persecutions. 
In the West all orders were gradually arrayed against 
Israel in fierce and implacable animosity. Every passion 
was in arms against them, The monarchs were instigated 
by avarice, the nobility by the warlike and fanatical spirit 
fostered by chivalry, the clergy by bigotry, the people by 
all these motives, to which were added ignorance and 
superstition. The history of the Jews for several cen- 
turies is only a record of wholesale massacres, of rapine, 
of persecutions, of bloodshed. The Crusaders, under the 
guidance of Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless, 
recollected that while they were advancing to recover the 
sepulchre of their Redeemer from the infidels, they were 
leaving behind worse unbelievers, the murderers of the 
Lord. Whereupon ensued a scene of pillage, violation, 
and murder, that could not have been surpassed by the 
most atrocious savages that ever scalped their foes. In 
that terrible day Israelites slew their children and their 
wives to save them from the fiendish iniquities of the so- 
called followers of Christ. Half a century later, the 
fierce cry of Hep, Hep, rang through the cities of the 
Rhine, and the Jews endured fresh outrages and murders. 
In comparatively peaceful times the ingenuity of 


different potentates was exercised in passing enactments. 
intended to fetter and restrain the Jews in every phase 


of life. As an instance of this special legislation we 
may adduce the laws passed by the Council of Vienna in 
1267. Israelites were interdicted the use of Christian 
baths and inns; they were not allowed to employ 
Christian servants, or to marry Christian women, or to 
farm any tolls. They were commanded to wear a dis- 
tinctive badge, which consisted of a pointed cap. They 
were enjoined to pay certain dues to the Christian clergy, 
and to observe respect for Christian ceremonies. 
Christians at the same time were prohibited from asso- 
ciating with Jews. In France, life was no less burden- 
some to the descendants of the patriarchs than in 
Germany. St. Louis, by a stroke of the pen, wiped out, 
for the welfare of his soul, one-third of all debts due to 
them. No bailiff might arrest or maltreat a Christian for 
any debt due toa Jew. In Brittany John the Red sur- 
passed his liege lord in his edicts against the Jews. They 
were banished from the country; all the debts owing to 
them were annulled ; permission was given to those who 
possesed their property to retain it ; no Christian who 
killed a Jew should be prosecuted. In other words, 
licence was given for the robbery and murder of Jews. 
Fair France tolerated them for some generations longer. 
Kings and nobles continued to plunder them, and 
fanatical populations to shed their blood, until they were 
finally expelled by an order of Charles VI. They were 
accused of ruining the country and of individual crimes 
for which not the slightest proof was adduced. Four of 
the most wealthy among them were scourged two succes- 
sive Sundays in all the cross roads of Paris, and they 
bought their lives at the price of 18,000 livres. The Jews 
were allowed a month to wind up their affairs, and then 
the whole community crossed for the last time the borders 
of the kingdom. In Spain this unhappy trace underwent 
various vicissitudes. ‘The Golden Age under the Moors 
was followed by the Iron Age under Castile’s Christian 
monarchs. Spoliation, persecution, and torture were 
crowned by Ferdinand and Isabella’s edict of exile. 
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Religious toleration was not better understood in 
Great Britain than on the Continent, nor were the 
English more enlightened. During the reigns of the 
first three kings after the Conquest, the Jews enjoyed 
some degree of protection and tranquillity. Subsequently 
began their persecutions, which increased in proportion 
to their wealth. Enormous taxes and contributions were 
laid upon them, and payment was enforced by cruel 
torture and sanguinary outrages. Crimes of every kind 
were laid to their charge, and the most absurd and 
groundless were easily believed by ignorant populations. 
Riots were excited against the Jews on the most frivolous 
pretence, or without any at all. Their houses were 
periodically pillaged and burnt, and they themselves ill- 
treated and murdered. The history of the Jews of those 
days forms an almost uninterrupted recital of deeds of 
blood and pillage, too wearisome and too painful to 
repeat, even if these columns could afford us enough 
space. The accession of Richard I. to the throne was 
celebrated by wholesale massacres of Jews, in London 
first, and afterwards in the provinces. Autos da fé were 
performed at Norwich, Stamford, St. Edmondsbury, Dun- 
stable, Lynn, and York. In the massacre of York it is 
calculated that not fewer than 1,500 Israelites—men, 
women, and children—lost their lives. John and his 
barons alternately plundered the Jews. John pillaged 
them because they were his property ; the barons robbed 
them because they were the property of the king, their 
énemy. Happier times for the Jews seem to gleam 
in the early days of Henry III., but it was only a 
transient ray of light... After some years the exactions, 
spoliations, and murders recommenced more fiercely 
than ever, until their final banishment by Edward III. 
Their departure was, as usual, accompanied by numerous 
outrages and murders. The number of Jews who 
quitted England in 1290 is differently computed between 
15,060 and 16,510 individuals. They mostly went to 
Spain, Sicily, Africa, and the East. Their valuable libraries 
were appropriated by monasteries, the richest being those 
of Stamford and of Oxford. 


On their return to England the Jews were, at all events, 
safe in person and property, and do not seem to have 
been in any way molested. ‘True, they were regarded as 
aliens, and when the Naturalisation Bill was passed in 
1753, under Mr. Pelham’s Ministry, such a shout of 
fanaticism was raised throughout the country against the 
measure, that this very moderate concession to common 
justice had to be repealed next session. During the 
eighteenth century, the Jews in this country, as else- 
where, were hemmed in by restrictions. They might 
gather wealth, and that was all. The magistracy would 
not be contaminated by their presence ; all political, 
civil, and municipal offices were strictly closed against 
them. The army disdained to admit Israelites 
within its ranks, the bar carefully excluded them, and 
a father could not with safety settle upon his children 
landed estates. Even in business they were placed at a 
disadvantage. The number of Jewish brokers in London 
was limited to twelve, and Hebrews were not admitted 
to the freedom of the city. True, they were not shut 
up in foul ghettos as in Continental cities ; they were not 
limited in the number of their marriages as in Frankfort, 
or prohibited to employ Christian servants as in Rome. 
The Jews of this period knew their position, and, con- 
trasting their actual condition with former persecutions, 
were not altogether dissatisfied. The men of higher 
intellectual calibre and of greater ambition, however, 
chafed at the fetters surrounding them, and not seldom 
left the pale of Israel to breathe a freer atmosphere. 
Time, and the progress of civilisation, gradually brought 
a change in the treatment of the Jews. Napoleon I. 
led the way in their emancipation on the Continent. In 
this country the civil disabilities of the Jews were removed 
by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, 
and the passing of the Sheriffs’ Declaration Bill in 
1835. Many struggles ensued before the last disqualifi- 
cation to which the Jews were subjected disappeared, 
and it was not until 1858 that Baron Rothschild took 
his seat in the British House of Commons as its first 
sitting Jewish member. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Oct. 15. 


It wanted but a little to shift the action of the European 
Powers from the coast of the Adriatic to that of the Aigean. 
Whilst the Government, fearing a descent on the Darda- 
nelles, had despatched orders to keep strict watch on the 
passage of vessels through the Straits, and to stop and board 
all those of suspicious appearance, the Powers had deter- 
mined on an easier plan, that of seizing and holding the 
unfortified town of Societe. until such time as it might 
please the Sultan to accede to the wishes of Europe. 
Smyrna, once the queen of Ionian cities, and now only 
second in importance to Constantinople, would have been 
no mean prize. In bitterness of spirit the Moslems have 
bestowed on it the appellation of Giaour Ismir—Infidel 
Smyrna—from the preponderance of the native Christian 
and European element in it. In its material condition it has 
suffered less than Constantinople or other Turkish towns 
from the evils which have befallen the empire in general. 
Its trade is important, as being the terminus of the only two 
lines of railway running into the interior of Asia Minor 
(owned_and worked by English companies), the produce of 
a great part of Asia Minor is brought to its port for ship- 
ment. It possesses a large and commodious harbour, safe 
in all seasons; its climate is temperate, and it contains 
about 200,000 inhabitants. For the artist and the tourist 
few places possess greater beauties of scenery, or more 
interesting associations with the past. Smyrna claims for 
herself a superior right to be considered the birthplace of 
Homer ; a favourite spot of his, where he is said to have retired 
for inspiration, still bears the name of Homer’s Grotto. Not 
far from the Grotto the weary traveller may quench his thirst 
in the waters of Lake Tantalus, a privilege so cruelly denied 
to the mythological hero of that name. Modern improve- 
ments have brought most of the Seven Churches of the 
Apocalypse within easy distance of Smyrna. A couple of 
hours’ run by the Aidin Railway brings the tourist to the 
ruins of the temple of the great Diana of the Ephesians; the 
same line takes him on within easy reach of Thyatira ; 
whilst the Cassaba Alashehr line winding its way through 
the beautiful valley of the Hermus would conduct him to 
Sardis, and other points of archeological interest. To these 
zesthetical and archzeological attractions ef Smyrna, the 
Turks do not, of course, attach much value, but they are 
quite capable of appreciating its material importance, and at 
a hint given them of the intention of the Powers, they 
were for once shaken out of their composure. Assym Pasha, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, accompanied by the under-secre- 
tary of the same department, were soon on their way to 
Therapia to see Mr. Goschen, “ Dulcigno would be given 
up at once, the Sultan would come to terms on the other 
questions, only for God’s sake spare him the humiliation of 
the seizure of Smyrna.” The Turkish Ministers were, it is 
believed, sincere in their assurances, and there was much 
joy in diplomatic circles at the triumph obtained. Just as all 
the preceding failures had been scored against Mr. Goschen, 
so to him was more especially ascribed the credit of this 
victory, which, however, appears less complete since the 
receipt on Tuesday of the Note embodying the present in- 
tentions of the Sultan. On Saturday, it would seem, his 
Majesty was all in favour of surrender, and the visit of 
Assym Pasha to Mr. Goschen was the expression of this 
feeling. With a like spirit of conciliation, he desired 
that the Cabinet should be numerously represented at the 
garden-party, which was given by the French Ambassador 
on Monday afternoon. On Monday morning, however, a 
Havas telegram reached Constantinople, stating that France, 
Germany, and Austria would not consent to the plan pro- 
posed by England. Pharaoh hardened his heart once 
more, and Said was instructed to take down the Am- 
bassadors a peg, when he saw them at the party, if they 
appeared to build too much on Assym’s visit. Said accord- 
ingly rather staggered some of the Ambassadors by inform- 
ing them, with his malicious grin, that Assym’s visit was not 
to be considered as bearing an oificial character! The day 
following came the Note already mentioned, which increased 
the unfavourable impression previously created by Said’s 
observation. It is couched in ambiguous language, which 
may mean anything or nothing. The beginning contradicts 
the end ; it first declares that orders have been despatched 
for the immediate surrender of Dulcigno, and winds up by 
a demand that a convention be first drawn up with the 
Powers to define the terms of the transfer, as though we 
have not already had enough of pen-and-ink work in the 
matter. So far the position of affairs is, if anything, worse 
at this moment than it was before the Sultan took fright ; 
an additional layer of irritation has been superadded on 
either side. The Sultan’s evil genius, Said Pasha, is trying 
his utmost to rouse Mussulman-Ottoman feeling against the 
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Giaours. Fortunately, however, he is too much disliked 
and mistrusted by his own people to have much influence 
over them. Meantime, such of the foreign men-of-war as 
were about to leave the Bosphorus have received orders to 
stay, and officers on leave have been ordered to rejoin. 

.Constantinople witnessed a curious State ceremony the 
other day—one which had of late years dropped into dis- 
use, namely, the installation of the newly-appointed Grand 
Eunuch of the Imperial harem : Darussi-adet-sherifi-aghass#. 
The revival of this old ceremonial is characteristic of the 
strongly conservative tendencies of the present Sultan, who 
fondly imagines that the restoration of the old habits and 
customs of his ancestors is a step towards the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient power and greatness of the Ottoman 
Empire. The life and death of the late chief of the harem 
had passed unnoticed, but his Majesty was determined that 
this neglect of the last holder of a post so full of trust 
should be amply compensated for by the éc/a¢ given to the 
public installation of. his successor. . Invitations had been 
issued to all the principal eunuchs of the several Sultanas, 
sisters of the Sultan’s, and to those of the harems of dis- 
tinguished State personages, who in large numbers attended. 
Accompanied by their brethren of the Imperial household, 
all clad in rich uniforms and mounted on palace steeds, they 
formed a procession to Dolmabagtché, where they were 
received with military honours by the Imperial Guard, and 
conducted by Chamberlains to the State apartments of the 
new dignitary, his Highness Hafiz Behram Agha. Here 
the Imperial Hatt was read by the Sultan's first secretary, 
which, runs as follows: “ Hafiz Behram Agha, Darussi- 
Adet-Sherifi-Aghassi! Thy predecessor, Noureddin Agha, 
having deceased, and thy proved fidelity having attracted 
my. sovereign confidence, I confide to thee the office Darussi- 
Adet-Sherifi-Aghassi. . Thou knowest how great is my 
desire that all things in the department confided to thy 
guardianship should be conducted with order and decorum, 
and I recommend that thou shouldst act in conformity with 
my sovereign wishes, and may the Most High crown thy 
efforts with success.”. Behram Agha’s field of usefulness 
is not merely confined to his own department; he has been 
of much assistance to the Sultan as private'and confidential 
adviser in the struggle with the great Powers of Europe. 

. There are many forms of misery and suffering to be met 
with in the dominions of the Sultan, but perhaps there is no 
harder fate, or one more deserving of pity, than that which 
has befallen some thousands of unfortunate Georgians and 
Lazes, who, under false pretences, were induced to abandon 
their homes near Batoum, and seek the paternal protection 
of the Turkish Government. Ever since the annexation of 
the district of Batoum to Russia the Mussulman population, 
incited by emissaries from Stamboul, have felt uneasy in 
their consciences. Were they quietly to accept the rule of 
the Giaour, or were they not bound by religious scruples, as 
well as by their loyalty to their Padishah, to abandon hearth 
and home and begin life anew in a land where Islamism was 
dominant, and where their Sultan offered them a home? 
They deputed their Mollahs to precede them to Constanti- 
nople to visit the lands placed at their disposal, and to 
arrange with the Turkish Government the conditions of their 
removal. The Mollahs accordingly came, saw, and were 
conquered by the rich fertile districts near Ismid and 
Guemlek to which they were directed, and, strong in the 
belief of having found an earthly paradise for their people, 
they entered into a written agreement with the Government, 
by which the latter bound itself to provide the immigrants 
with means of transport, to bestow on them grants of land 
in the specified districts,to build them houses, mosques, 
and schools, as well as to furnish them with the means of 
subsistence until suchtime as they could earn their own living. 
What more could these poor peopie wish for? They eagerly 
sought to avail themselves of their Sultan’s generosity, and 
in great numbers departed from the shores of the Euxine in 
the Imperial transports put at their disposal at the begin- 
ning of the summer. Once landed, however, and distributed 
around Ismid and Guemlek, they were abandoned to their 
fate. The Government considered it had done its duty 
in transferring them to Mussulman soil—it was enough. 
Whether they lived and prospered, or suffered and died, was 
of no particular importance to anyone. Huddled away in 
tents, poorly clad and half-starved, they soon fell a prey to 
fever. First, the children and young girls sickened and died 
away, and soon the condition of the rest became desperate, 
the Turkish officials even refusing the sick admittance to the 
Government hospital without payment of fees. A week 
since their case came under the notice of the British ambas- 
sador, and the first secretary of the embassy, Mr. St. John, 
in whose hands Sir H. Layard had left a small balance 
remaining of the Compassionate Fund, left at once, accom- 
panied by two medical men, to visit the sufferers. He found 
that typhus and dysentery, brought on by want of food, were 


soon likely to leave but few to profit by British charity. 
After careful personal inspection, Mr. St. John caused the 
dead to be removed for burial, provided medicines and com- 
forts for the sick, and distributed rations of bread, rice, and 
charcoal to the comparatively healthy. Many of the sick 
were past all human aid, and died soon after, and the 
doctors expressed their opinion that all would have died in 
a few weeks more if they had not been so unexpectedly 
relieved. Mr. St, John has returned several times to the 
scene of his humanitarian labours, bringing each time such 
necessaries of life as might enable these unfortunate suf- 
ferers to prolong their existence for a while longer. The 
Turkish officials resent, as usual, the interference of foreign 
charity when it comes to aid their wretched fellow-country- 
men. Instead of thanks they have sneers to offer Mr. St. 
John, and these are publicly expressed in the columns of 
Said Pasha’s favoured organ, the f/akikat. 

P.S.—As I close my letter news comes to me that Behram 
Agha is placed under arrest! He was discovered last night 
trying to set fire to the Palace. 


THE COLOGNE FETES. 
Cologne, Cct. 19. 


The celebrations here on Friday and Saturday were wholly 
of a national character, and the German people most un- 
mistakably so regarded them, irrespective of the gratification 
universally felt among them at the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral. The beautiful edifice began in the days of the 
ancient Empire, and, sharing in its disasters, remained a 
monument of sterility till the dawn of the modern re-united 
German Empire ; and now that the day had come, when by 
great efforts in all parts of the country the majestic dome 
had been counties it was most fit that the Emperor and 
the Princes from all districts of the Fatherland should 
assemble to join in the Te Deum of thanksgiving for the result. 


The occasion was a great one, and it was worthily com- - 


memorated. Cologne itself has never in recent times shown 
such festal gaiety,and the number of visitors who assembled 
from distant parts of Germany testified to the national 
rejoicings. The list of princes attending was one of the 
longest that even German Court annals record, and the core 


diality of princes and people was most marked. Nothing» 


could have exceeded the demonstrations of loyalty when the 
Emperor and Empress appeared among the people ;, and 
the Crown Prince and Princess shared to the full in the 
warm welcome everywhere afforded tothe Imperial family. 
The Emperor himseif was in excellent health, and as active 
and energetic as though his fourscore years had left him 
the vigour of middle life. During all the time the illustrious 
party occupied the Pavilion he never once sat down, except 
to write his name to the document which was afterwards 
deposited in the topmost pinnacle of the cathedral, testifying 
to the ceremony of the day. Conspicuous in that brilliant 


assembly was Count Moltke, perhaps the most popular of. 


German administrators, who was everywhere greeted with 
immense enthusiasm, and nowhere more than when his 
carriage was almost blocked in the street crowds. 

The unfortunate political causes which deprived the city 
and the cathedral on that day of the presence of its arch- 
bishop created the one element that seemed to diminish 
the lustre of the service at this Te Deum. Everyone felt 
that the occasion was one when a grand service and a 
gorgeous ceremonial would have been well timed, and 
under happier relations of Church and State such an event 
might well have induced even a Pope to be present ; but 
certainly a cardinal or two, with all the pomp and pride of 
Romish dignitaries, would have added to the effect. As it 
was, mass had already been said while the Emperor, 
Empress, and Princes were listening to one of the most 
feeble of sermons in the Protestant church close by. The 
whole national service, therefore, consisted in the singing of 
the Te Deum by the ordinary clergy and choir of the 
cathedral, The cantata composed for the occasion, and per- 
formed by about 500 vocalists and instrumentalists, in the 
presence of the Imperial visitors, was executed with average 
merit, but apparently attracted little or no attention, all 
interest being seemingly centred in the occupants of the 
Pavilion. . Connected with this feature, it is worthy of 
remark that all the priests of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in this most Romish district of the Empire, absented them- 
selves from any participation in the national rejoicings. Not 
one of them appeared in the enclosure reserved for privi- 
leged persons ; not one appeared in the streets, and though 
church bells rang, and all was festivity and congratulation in 
their diocese, for once the clergy lent no countenance by 
their presence to any of it. 

The history of the cathedral is so very generally known, 
that it is not necessary here to recite even the chief inci- 
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dents connected with its long story, but I may quote the 
closing words of the document which, signed by all the dis- 
tinguished authorities, was placed in the topmost pinnacle of 
the south tower. Having recited the chief historical dates 
connected with the building of the edifice, it concludes :— 
“ For the eternal commemoration of the completed erection 
of the greatest of German cathedrals, after the lapse of six 
centuries, the highest building in the world, His Majesty the 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, William I., and Her 
Majesty the Empress and Queen Augusta, their Imperial and 
Royal Highnesses, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, the 
Princes and Princesses of the Prussian Royal House, with the 
German Princes and noble guests invited by His Majesty 
the King, have signed this document, which will be 
deposited in the last stone of the floral cross of the southern 
tower. This was done at Cologne-on-the-Rhine, October 
15, 1880, the birthday of the late King Frederick William 
1¥, who had taken up the idea of completing this most 
splendid house of God, and had promoted it until his life’s 
end; in the twentieth year of the glorious reign of His 
Majesty the Emperor and King William, and in the third year 
of the Pontificate of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Soli Deo 
Gloria.” Who will guarantee the safety of this document 
from the Rhineland priests ? 

The procession which tock place on Saturday was one of 
the best conceived and arranged efforts of the kind. It had 
been many months in preparation, and to secure the most 
accurate historical details, the aid had been called in of 
Professor Camphausen and other artists of Dusseldorf. It 
was divided in representations of three distinct epochs, con- 
nected with the history of the cathedral, and each epoch had 
two groups. There were at least fifteen hundred persons 
who took part in the display, and among these many ladies 
and gentlemen of the neighbourhood appeared in the most 
picturesque costumes. The horses were magnificently 
caparisoned, and everything connected with the decoration 
of cars and the numerous banners was most satisfactory. 
The first division went back to the days of Konrad, of 
Hochstaden, who commenced the work in 1248; and the 
last was represented by these latter days from the time when 
William III. awakened the national interest in the comple- 
tion. Of course, all the chief characters connected with 
the history were represented in the attire of the period, and 
there were scores of knights, burgomasters, stadtholders, 
banner-bearers, &c., and all bore their part well, the ladies 
with especial dignity and grace. There was nothing in 
the whole procession at all approaching the vulgar or the 
common-place, and, as a production of artistic grouping, 
was worthy of all commendation. At the end of the pro- 
cession came representatives of the German Army—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery—all wreathed with laurels, as typical 
of the triumph of German unity in association with the 
great German work of completing the cathedral. 

Fortunately, throughout all the ceremonies there was no 
rain, though it threatened often ; but until the last half hour 
neither was there any sunshine. 


AUSTRIAN NOTES. 
Vienna, October 20, 


The season here is already at its height, or rather it may 
be said never to have ended this year. The quietude of the 
summer was interrupted by the opening of the “ Schiitzen- 
fest,” a contest that attracted a great number of amateur 
shots and sportsmen from all parts of the empire, Germany, 
France, and even America, to Vienna. The deafening 
thunder of rifles and guns had hardly subsided when the 
streets and roads re-echoed to the enthusiasm of our easily 
excited population making merry over the jubilee of our 
Emperor. The town was filled with numberless crowds of 
foreign visitors, and as at the end of the festival several 
Balkan princes, with large suites, honoured our town with 
their presence, it was rather easier to get hold of a Star of 
Roumania, or Bulgaria, or ofa “ Lion” of Servia than ofa de- 
cent lodging at the Star or Lion in Vienna. At present Ismail 
Pasha, the ex-Khedive of Egypt, is enjoying the multi- 
farious pleasures that our humble city offers to her illus- 
trious guest. Ismail displays a great liking for Vienna and 
its population, and confers favours upon our corps de ballet 
with a dignity as well as a profusion really worthy a better 
cause. Judging by some anecdotes illustrating Ismail’s 
dealings in this line, we have reason to believe that the 
Khediveal harem not only is not intact, but is not either in 
the town or country, for the rustic inhabitants of Berchtol- 
sheim, where the Khedive passed the summer, swear they 
have not seen or heard of any Fatima or Zuleika whatever. 

Berchtolsheim is a romantic castle in Styria. With its 
eastern decorations it presents a wonderful aspect and looks 
like an oriental isle amidst a majestic sea of Styrian Alps. 
By chance I had occasion to examine the castle while the 


Khedive “ had taken a walk” (in a chair carried by two ser- 
vants), and really was struck dumb by the magnificence and 
grandeur of the place. All the wonders and miracles of the 
Arabian tales seemed to live and take hold of me; all the 
charms of Oriental inactivity were displayed alike in the in- 
definable perfume of the furniture, in the carpets, divans, 
and flowers, and inspired the soul with the only wish to rest 
—to slumber. The owner of this paradise, Sefer Pasha (a 
Pole by birth), sought and found here the repose and solitu 
which the turbulent political life and strife of the Ottoman 
capital could not afford him. Sefer Pasha fied to this “ Tus- 
culum.” A heavy chest full of Turkish gold liras, and several 
branches of laurel on the wall modestly indicate the former 
occupation of the happy owner as Turkish Minister of War, 
Sefer Pasha is a man of great taste, and knows well how to 
unite Oriental cornfort with European style. 

No wonder, then, that his friend and guest, Ismail Pasha, 
being delighted with his comfortable quarters as well as 
with the charms of the mountains and lakes of Styria, 
intends to buy a castle in the vicinity, and to settle there for 
the rest of his life. If other Oriental princes were to follow 
this laudable example, we soon should have an Oriental 
colony in Styria—an eventuality which certainly would 
secure to Austria more influence in the Eastern Question, 
The attention of England and Russia should be called to 
this probability. It so happens that the arrival of some of 
the Balkan princes, having taken place at the time of the 
opening of our Industrial Exhibition in the Rotunda, is likely 
to breed differences and little jealousies between Cabinets. 
Roumania is malcontent because, with our monopoly of the 
Danube, we are commanding the Roumanian markets, and 
are increasing the prices of the toilettes of the Bucharest 
ladies ; and soon (as I hear from a well-informed quarter) an 
interpellation will be made inthe Roumanian Chamber as to 
why Prince Karol (a good husband) had purchased some 
silk ribbons in the Vienna Exhibition! A similar interpella- 
tion is intended in Servia, as Prince Milan bought at the 
same place some wooden toys for his upgrowing progeny. 
The Government cf King George of Greece will probably 
also be troubled by inquiries of a like kind, as this mon 
purchased some new and excellent arms, turned out from 
the factory of one of our first firms. ‘The Vienna Exhibition 
is not a universal exhibition, although it takes place at the 
Rotunda, well known to visitors of the last exhibition in 
1873. Its object is merely to show the progress of our 
industry and its manifold branches. Enormous crowds of 
people, both foreigners and inhabitants, make their pil- 
grimage to the Prater, and many thousands daily the 
turnstiles of the Rotunda (a wonderful edifice, only com- 
parable to the Crystal Palace). The sum already paid for 
entrances amounts to 200,000 florins. 

The ladies of the Imperial family (Archduchesses Maria 
Theresa, Elizabeth, Maria Isabel, Princess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and Princess Mary of Hanover) patronise the exhibi- 
tion in a very generous manner. Their visits are een 
and their purchases of valuable articles, both us 
fancy, are numerous. Her Majesty Eugenie purchased a 
splendid lace collar, copied from a celebrated old Venetian 
picture in our museum. Very beautifully got up are some 
of the suites of furniture, among which a magnificent draw- 
ing-room suite daily excites the enthusiasm of visitors. A 
hall of the exhibition is reserved for the display of millinery 
and the art of dressmaking. Although I often visited the 
exhibition, I could never force my way into this part of it, as 
a crowd of ladies of all kinds and ages always bowed before 
the sacred shrine of vanity, and never permitted me to cast 
my profane eye on the toilette treasures shown in the sanc- 
tuary. As I passed this holy room, I could only distinguish 
a low murmur of admiration, broken by sobs and sighs, at 
the parnty and magnificence of the toilettes. The catalogue 
of the exhibition is very voluminous, and comprehends 
branches and productions of human industrial activity. 
Yet we miss in this extensive catalogue the greatest attrac- 
tion in the exhibition, that is “ The Jury.” 

There are malcontents everywhere, at all exhibitions, on 
the whole civilised globe, yet we think it beyond possibility 
to find greater discord between jurors and exhibitors than 
there is here. Regular battles are fought, hostility reigns in 
both camps, the jurors say the exhibitors know nothing, the 
exhibitors talk of partiality and injustice, they protest in the 
journals against the unjustifiable arbitrariness of the jurors, 
and soon. Many exhibitors have placed large placards in 
their shop windows and stalls, with the ridiculous inscription, 
“ First or second prize refused by the jury !” 

_ The Prater, the Viennese Hyde Park, a little world in 
itself, contains, besides numerous other pleasure establish- 
ments, a small theatre devoted solely to plays ridiculing all 
local events. We should not wonder at all, one of these 
days, to see performed there a tragedy, bearing the sombre 
title, “The Jury.” Poor jurors, and still poorer exhibitors ! 
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What rich material for local poets! Not only local poets, 
but French romancers and novelists as well, are seeking 
themes for dramas and novels. So here is an account of 
a shocking murder which lately alarmed our city. A young 
fellow hired a room in a small 4é¢e/ garni, wrote and posted to 
his own address a letter with a sham value declaration. Soon 
afterwards a worthy old postman hands him the letter. The 
young man takes it, and good humouredly offers some 
porsaee liquor to the postman, who, after drinking it, yet 
had strength and presence of mind enough left to run down 
stairs, where he dropped half dead at the bottom and soon 
died in horrible agony. Meanwhile the murderer took 
advantage of the ensuing confusion, and escaped without 
having robbed the unfortunate postman. In vain an army 
of policemen and detectives sought for the criminal; all 
their efforts were unsuccessful, and the cause of justice 
would certainly have been lost, had not a lucky chance led 
to a track of the murderer. Another obscure hotel, then in 
a rather ruinous state, was to be examined by a commission 
of architects. The waiter of the hotel entered a chamber 
where a gentleman, who had been living at the hotel a few 
weeks, was drinking a bottle of wine with two “ ladies,” to 
announce the commission of architects who wanted to 
examine the room. On hearing the word “commission,” 
which in German means also “court of justice,” the gentle- 
man grew pale, took a bottle from his pocket, and poisoned 
himself! The self-slain murderer, whose name is Joseph 
Burghardt, is said to have been an agent for English firms. 

At the Imperial Opera they are performing a new fan- 
tastic ballet, “Stock im Eisen,” by Pasquale Berri, with 
splendid scenic and mechanical effects. At the Imperial 
Court Theatre, the best in Germany, and, with exception of 
the Théatre Francais, the best in the world, a drama of G. 
v. Putlitz, called “Ralph Berndt,” is being played. The 
chief character in this drama is Ralph Berndt, apparently a 
twin brother to the Mr. Rochester of “ Jane Eyre.” This 
theatre is preparing, also, according to its annual custom, a 
series of Shakespeare’s historical dramas. TheStadt Theater, 
a second-rank theatre, fills the pit and boxes of its house by 
performing ‘Countess Lea,” a drama by Paul Lindau, a 
renowned German author. Lea, a young and beautiful Jewess, 
is the daughter of an usurer, under whose skilful hands the 
moble Count Fregge has lost all his fortune and estates. 
Lea, who after the death of her honourable father had in- 
herited all his riches without knowing their dirty origin, 
gains by chance the information that her father had ruined 
poor Count Fregge. The noble Jewess restores the illgotten 
wealth to the count—tableau! and of course the count 
marries the Jewess Lea. The aristocratic family of the 
Fregges is naturally scandalised at this mésalliance, and 
wants to rob Lea, who has meanwhile become a widow, of 
her inherited estate. Out of this material Lindau has built 
his “ Countess Lea,” a drama of great value—for the cash- 
box of the Stadt Theater. At the Theater an der Wien, a 
magnificent theatre dedicated to the light-winged Muses, 
they play at present an opéra comigue, by the celebrated 
valse-king, Johan Strauss, and the Car Theater, of the same 
description as the foregoing, performs a new operetta, 
“‘ Nisida,” by Richard Genée, which, as I hear, will be per- 
formed in London before long. 


- 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS, 








* MARY STUART” AT THE COURT. 


“It is,” says Carlyle, speaking of Schiller’s “ Maria 
Stuart,” “a tragedy of sombre and mournful feelings. We 
have no manners or true historical delineation,” and he 
remarks also that “with abundant proofs of genius this 
tragedy continues to produce a comparatively small effect, 
especially on English readers.” And in early days this 
verdict seems to have been a true one, for we find a contem- 
porary critic of the play as produced at Covent Garden in 
1819 saying that “ instead of being poetry illustrating history, 
or history suggesting poetry, it was neither poetry nor 
history.” No doubt, however, this writer had to judge of a 
bad version of the piece, for there is certainly poetry in the 
play, and as to taking liberties with historical characteristics 
Schiller does not stand alone among great dramatists in 
doing that, though some critics are very hard upon Mr. Wills 
if he does not make his plays dramatic versions of historical 
primers. The 7é/e of “ Mary Stuart” has been assumed by 
a variety of actresses of more or less distinction, the most 
conspicuous being Rachel and Ristori, the plays in which 
they acted being founded on Schiller’s version. It isnot difficult 
to see that while the part might commend itself to actresses 
desirous, as it were, of starring, the play could never prove par- 
ticularly attractive. It is clumsy and lengthy, and putting 


aside the perversion of history, it has only one or two strong 


situations which save it, while the scenes in which they 
occur might be played with equal effect as dramatic sketches 
quite apart from the drama itself. The version now pre- 
sented at the Court Theatre is by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
who apparently, taking the text of the translation by Mel- 
lish as a basis, has compressed and altered the play con- 
siderably, and certainly very much improved it for an 
English audience. He has, indeed, done his work exceed- 
ingly well, and the task was not an easy one. The chief 
point of interest, however, about the performance was of 
course the representation of the character of Queen Mary by 
Madame Modjeska, The Polish é¢vagédienne may be said 
to have been remarkably paces True her forei 
accent was more against her than it was when she played in 
“ Heartsease,” for what suited the heroine of that play 
seemed out of place in this ; but except in the more vehe- 
ment speeches, the audience forgot her pronunciation in the 
excellence of her acting, though at the same time perse- 
verance in the study of English could not fail to be 
advantageous to her. She played with much picturesque- 
ness of attitude and gesture ; she threw her whole soul into 
the part, and in the scene at Fotheringay, where she meets 
Elizabeth and lashes, as it were, her royal gaoler with 
savage words, she acted with real power. Mr. Clayton 
played Leicester, who is made a most unpleasant character, 
exceedingly well, and Miss Louise Moodie may be com- 
mended for her rendering of Elizabeth. Other parts were 
effectively sustained, and the piece was well mounted. The 
play was received with much enthusiasm, Madame Modjeska 

ing repeatedly called before the curtain to bowin acknow- 
ledgment of the hearty cheers of her admirers, 


‘6 MABEL” AT THE OLYMPIC. 


“ Mabel,” the new drama with which the Olympic theatre 
opened on Saturday night, is from the pen of Mr. F. Hay. 
It was not a success, for though there was some good mate- 
rial in the play, the author has attempted to do too much, 
has packed his complications, as it were, too closely one on 
the top of the other, and the audience becomes weary of 
them. The story is a curious one, and the idea of the first 
act is founded, as the author alameiidien, on a French 
We find a Mr. Fleetwood expected home from 

ndia, his wife. and nape awaiting his arrival at Radley’s 
Hotel, Southampton, his only daughter has just died, 
and they resolve to conceal it from him. Then a young 
governess, Mabel Ransome, comes with an introduction to 
Mrs. Fleetwood. The christian name is the same as the 
dead girl’s, and she is also struck by the resemblance. 
Suddenly Mr. Fleetwood appears, calls for Mabel, and the 
governess answering, he clasps her in his arms, and his wife 
and nephew connive at the deception. Their secret is, how- 
ever, known to one Redmund, a stonemason, who finds that 
Mabel Ransome is the daughter of a woman he once loved, 
but who jilted him, and this man has an accomplice in 
villainy, named Gainsford, who is to Mabel, 
Thus that young lady finds herself in rather a dis- 
agreeable situation when she goes to live with the 
Fleetwoods in the country, for not only can she in 
no way respond to her supposed father’s recollections 
of her early life, but she finds that she is advertised for 
under her real name, and then it turns out that Mr. Fleet- 
wood was Ransome’s partner, had ruined him, and wished 
to make reparation to his child. Gainsford comes to claim 
Mabel, who has fallen in love with Leonard Fleetwood, the 
nephew, but is stopped by being confronted by Leonard, in 
whom he recognises the counsel who prosecuted him. In 
the next act we find Redmund threatening Mabel, who is 
naturally anxious to make a clean breast of it ; then the two 
scoundrels Redmund and Gainsford having informed against 
each other are both arrested, and so Mabel is free to marry 
Leonard, though the author does not tell us how the unsus- 
pecting Fleetwood is smoothed over when he hears the trick 
that has been played upon him. It will thus be seen that 
the story is not a particularly interesting one, and there is 
nothing in the dialogue to brighten it up. The acting was 
on the whole satisfactory. Mr. Dacre was energetic as the 
young lover, but he has a curious trick of holding his head 
on one side and talking to the gallery, which he should get 
over. Mr. Anson gave a clever and humorous sketch of the 
stonemason, stamping a very curious individuality upon him, 
and Mr. Vernon played neatly as the other villain, while Mr. 
Fisher made an excellent Mr. Fleetwood. The female parts 
were well sustained by Madlles. Leclercq, Addison, and 
Power. The piece was sibilantly received. 

. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


By the error of an amanuensis the word “port” was 
printed “ Porte” in our first leading article last week. 
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MUSIC. 
LEEDS FESTIVAL AND ITS FRUITS. 


The third Triennial Musical Festival held at Leeds has 
taught a lesson full of significance. The craze for foreign 
art had gone on for long years unchecked until last year, 
when an indignant protest was uttered by the press at the 
slight which had been cast on British composers at the 
Birmingham Festival. Native art was excluded, and the 
novelties were furnished by German and French musicians, 
whose claims, however extended, can hardly admit them into 
the first rank of contemporary writers. Artistically, the 
Birmingham meeting was a failure, and the committee had 
to undergo very deserved adverse criticism. Leeds profited 
by the experience of last year, and it was determined to 
“plunge” on native art. Mr. Arthur Sullivan was nomi- 
nated conductor, and asked to write a new sacred work for 
the Festival; Mr. John Francis Barnett was invited to 
furnish a secular cantata; and Mr. Thomas Wingham, one 
of the young musicians of the English school, was solicited 
to contribute an orchestral work. The result was that the 
success, pecuniary and artistic, of the Leeds Festival of 1880 
was far in advance of its precursors. Twothousand persons 
more than were present during the celebration in 1877 
attended this year, and assuming that the expenses remained 
at, or near, the figure of the preceding Festival, the medical 
charities must benefit very materially this time. Before 
attempting to examine disquisitively the new works, I wish 
to place the public in a position to judge whether music 
is altogether fairly treated at the provincial Festivals. 
When a composer is asked to write a new work, not 
a word is said about remuneration. Providing the 
author possesses a good name, he will find publishers 
ready enough to print his work, and give him a royalty 
upon the copies sold; but from the Festival receipts 
he benefits not one farthing. In 1873, when Mr. Sullivan’s 
“Light of the World” was brought out at Birmingham, a 
vote of thanks from the committee and a number of eulo- 
gistic notices from the London press were the sole reward 
of months of hard work and patient toil. At Bristol, when 
Dr. G. A. Macfarren’s “ St. John the Baptist” burst like a 
musical thunderclap upon the astonished musical world, the 
committee privately gathered together the sum of £100, as 
a testimonial, and presented it to the English master. But 
this, let it be understood, was a present; not the price ofa 
commission. Now if the labourer be worthy of his hire, the 
time and labour expended by a musician in writing a new 
work for a special occasion ought not to go unrewarded. 

The Leeds novelties were Mr. John Francis Barnett’s 
cantata “ The Building of the Ship,” founded upon Long- 
fellow’s poem; Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s sacred drama “The 
Martyr of Antioch,” based upon Dean Milman’s dramatic 
poem ; and a‘concert-overture by Mr. Wingham, a pupil of 
the late Sterndale Bennett, and a very capable musician 
now upon the staff of the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. 
Barnett’s choice of a subject was not singularly happy, 
inasmuch as the poem possesses no dramatic fibre whatever. 
The wonder is, indeed, that the musician contrived to give 
such colour and variety to its illustration, imbuing with 
instinct and vitality an unpromising and inert theme. The 
cantata is decidedly jovial, on the whole, the choruses are 
crisp and well worked up, and the treatment of unimaginative 
words often shows that the invention of the composer is not 
hampered by the shackles forged by the poet. Sometimes a 
reference is discovered to the Wagnerian system of “repre- 
sentative motives,” and at other times it is evident that the 
musical prophet has inspired Mr. Barnett with the spirit of 
emulation ; but, taking it all in all, “The Building of the 
Ship” is a clever production and a well-sustained effort, and 
it may hope to rank with the author’s greatest success, “ The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan has taken up higher ground—but not 
so high as it might have been—in his arrangement of 
Milman’s “ Martyr of Antioch.” In compiling the libretto, the 
sage counsel of Mr. W. S. Gilbert was invited, and one or two 
numbers have been altered from blank verse into rhyme by 
the clever author. Still, “The Martyr of Antioch” is not 
truly dramatic, either in construction or treatment. The 
auditor has to suppose that some kind of continuity exists ; it 
is not hinted at in the programmes, or in the published scores 
for voice and piano. Mr. Sullivanis a master—that is an in- 
contestable fact—and the more the pity, therefore, that he did 
not prefer finishing the oratorio ot “ David and Jonathan,” 
to writing a “drama” in which his musicianship would 
not be called into active display. Mr. Sullivan has given 
himself up heart and soul to the Pagan music, and, saving 
the final song of exultation of the martyr at the stake, has 
bestowed but very little pains upon the Christian element. 
The legend is brief almost toa fault. Margarita, priestess 

of Apollo, has (under what inducement is not revealed) 


become a convert to.Christianity. First she reveals this fact 
to her father, the high priest, and afterwards to her whilom 
lover, the Roman prefect, Olybius. The latter offers her 
the choice between himself and the pyre, and Margarita 
chooses the latter. The closing scene shows her death at 
the stake, and the work finishes up with a triumphant hymn 
from the Christian prisoners. 

Mr. Sullivan’s music is vivid and picturesque when the 
heathen worshippers are on the scene, and the opening 
chorus is a remarkable instance of sustained power. Later 
on the apostrophe “ Io Pzean,” with a persistent “figure” of 
one-hour’s length, is another example of effective workman- 
ship, and the two choruses of the “‘ Maidens of the Temple ” 
are equally sweet and graceful. The dramatic situations 
have been missed—barring the episode where the multitude 
cry out for justice to be done on the blasphemer, and the 
final hymn of the martyr. The ‘high-priest advances to 
his daughter to strains which might lead off a stately Jas 
seul, and the revelation of Margarita’s apostacy leads to no 
musical “situation” at all. The'love interest is also of the 
feeblest kind, though the tenor, Olybius, has one of the most 
delicious songs to sing that ever was penned. The Pagan 
choruses will give enduring life to “ The Martyr of Antioch,” 
even when calm consideration shall have robbed it of the 
tinsel of Festival popularity, and musicians shall have- 
accorded it its right place amongst the productions of its 
author. There is, indeed, no Englishman living, besides Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, who could have written “The Martyr of 
Antioch ;” and it is because we expect such truly great 
things from him, that we can afford to express the opinion 
that, with more time and greater care, he might have pro- 
duced a work better worthy of his reputation. Still, “ The 
Martyr of Antioch” is a remarkably fine composition, and 
Leeds may well be, proud of having brought it into exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Wingham’s overture, “ Mors Janua Vitz,” is a clever 
piece of orchestral writing, though there is very little of the 
sensational element about it. It is understood to have been 
written in memory of Mr. Wingham’s father. 

With these three English works, the Leeds Festival suc- 
ceeded grandly ; the more honour to Leeds for having insti-: 
gated their production. A hint may be taken by future 
Festival committees: 


HER MAJESTY’sS THEATRE. 


The winter season of Italian opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Armit, commenced on 
Monday evening with a performance of Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
in which two new singers, Mdlle. Elisa Widmar and Mdlle. 
Olga de Morini, were announced to appear. Stage fright, 
nervousness, or some other of the many ills that’ prime 
donne are heirs to, beset Mdlle. Widmar, whose place at the 
eleventh hour was taken by Mdlle. Bauermeister—an artist 
ever ready and ever capable. Mdlle. de Morini made a 
promising début as Siebel, but her intonation, like that of 
the majority of the singers, was very faulty. Signor Vizzant 
is not capable of bearing first honours in an opera company. 
His voice is pleasant, certainly, but thére is very little of 
it, and that little he is forced to eke out by an extravagant 
use of the /a/setto and “head notes.” As an actor 
Signor Vizzani takes no rank whatever. Signor Ordinas 
was a very funny Mephistopheles, representing that abstract 
personification of evil as a rather stout gentleman suffering 
from the rickets. Moreover, he sang consistently half a 
tone flat, by way of showing that no depths were low 
enough for him. Mr. George Fox was a milk-and-water 
Valentine, and Mélle. Barnadelli a rather poor Martha. 
The chorus, supposed to be comprised of “young and 
fresh” voices, seldom sang in tune, and in the cathedral 
scene were half a bar out of time. The costumes were 
dingy and faded, and altogether the presentation of “ Faust” 
was far from creditable to the establishment or its director. 
On Tuesday Madame Trebelli essayed the vé/e’ of Leonora 
in Donizetti’s “ La Favorita” for the first time in England, 
with some success, aided by Signor Cantoni as Fernando, 
and Signor Quintili-Leoni as Alfonso. The whole perform- 
ance was passably good ; but Signori Cantoni and Quintili- 
Leoni must be hsard again before judgment is passed upon 
their respective capabilities. Details of the subsequent 
performances must be reserved. 

DESMOND L. RYAN. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable ' to - personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It cradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
rerfumers. Ask for ‘“‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—The condition of some parts of Ireland is a disgrace 
to England, a reproach to the administration of justice, and 
an intolerable grievance to. every honest man in Ireland, 
whatever may be his political or religious creed. The sister 
island, so justly famed for her brave men and chaste women, 
must be relieved from the reign of terror to which she is 
subjected by a handful of miscreants of unparalleled 
cowardice and ferocity. The Russian Nihilist openly risks 
his life in striking a blow for the. supposed benefit of his 
countrymen, at a form of Government which no English- 
man could endure. The Italian bandit, in pursuit of plunder, 
openly defies the law, and as openly makes a bargain for the 
release of his prisoner. He makes no secret of his name 
or calling ; and when surrounded by a superior police force 
he expiates his guilt by death, which he meets with courage. 
The Australian bushranger breaks throughallrestraints of law, 
and in self-defence kills his pursuers ; but he, too, makes no 
secret of his profession or his whereabouts, and when his 
time comes he does not seek to palliate his misdeeds or to 
suborn witnesses to screen his guilt ; but theskulkingassassins, 
who are disgracing and terrorising some parts of Ireland, have 
no political object in view, no just quarrel to avenge, and not 
even the courage to avow the object in furtherance of which, 
with blackened faces, and still blacker hearts, they beat and 
terrify helpless women and children, murder innocent men, 
or by the’ mutilation of dumb animals they surpass the 
brutal ferocity of the most degraded savage tribes. The 
night, which in England invites tranquil repose, is, to the 
ill-fated landlord, and to every well-affected person in dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland, a season only of increased terror 
and anxiety, and each succeeding day reveals some fresh 
atrocity of the preceding night. It would be ungenerous to 
say that this fearful state of things has been too long 
tolerated by any mistaken clemency on the part of the 
Government, but the time has come when this plague-spot 
must, be wiped out, and to that end men of all. politics will 
lend their willing aid, and if for a time some departure from 
the ordinary course of law is absolutely required, the well- 
disposed inhabitants of the disturbed districts will gladly 
submit to measures intended for their protection, but 
which shall at the same time strike terror into the 
souls ‘of the guilty by making their conviction and 
punishment swift and certain. I. venture to refer to 
what has been done with success in . other countries 
as a guide to what might be done with equal success in 
Ireland ; and in order to vindicate the supremacy of the law, 


its machinery must be adapted to the condition of certain. 


districts where the deepest crimes are daily committed with 
impunity, because, either from fear or from sympathy, it is 
impossible to obtain evidence for committal or conviction. 


Large rewards do not produce evidence, because the money’ 


would be of little value to a witness, who would forthwith be 
murdered ; but if, in addition to a money reward, witnesses 
were assured that they would be placed in safety in the 
United States, or any of our colonies, evidence would pro- 
bably be forthcoming. In cases of murder, the coroner’s 
jury should be composed of justices of the peace, retired 
military or naval officers, or other men above the influence 
of intimidation, or the suspicion of partiality ; and for the 
trial of prisoners, juries of similar composition should be 
empanelled, and the trials might take place before a Special 
Commission in, or out, of Ireland, .Many years ago, when 
bushrangers in New South Wales had got the upper 
hand, and completely baffled the skill and courage of 
the police, an act of extreme severity, which only very 
grave danger could have justified, was. introduced by 
Sir John Darvall, then Attorney-General for the Colony, and 
was passed by an unwilling Legislature only because the 
evil to be dealt with had defied all other remedy. The Act 
was called ‘‘ The Felons’ Apprehension Act,” and it enacted 
that after the verdict of wilful murder against any desig- 
nated bushranger, and after confirmation of that verdict on 
further judicial inquiry, and after repeated notification in the 
most public manner, that the accused should surrender him- 
self and take his trial, or be subjected to outlawry and its 
terrible consequences, the sentence of outlawry was after 
a time proclaimed, and then the outlaw knew that anyone 
who came across him at any time, in any place, and without 
warning, might shoot him, and by the death of one murderer 
relieve hundreds of innocent persons from constant appre- 
hension. This is my recollection of the outlines of the Act, 
and I know that it was terribly efficacious. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SENEX. 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. 
Kinglake. Vol. VI. The Winter Troubles. William Black- 
wood and Sons, 


[ConcLupInG NoTICcE. ] 


Nine days after the battle of Inkermann, the allied 
armies had to meet those elements which, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, they had “ventured to place themselves 
at war with.” On the morning“of November 14 there 
came upon the slumbering camps before Sebastopol one 
of the most terrible of storms—‘‘a violent hurricane 
accompanied by heavy rain, hail, and sleet, and followed 
before the day ended by driving snow.” This was Lord 
Raglan’s official description of the tornado which tore 
the tents to pieces, levelled the hospital marquees to the 
ground, leaving the sick and dying to perish of exposure, 
flooded the trenches, and before its fury ceased wrecked 
one French man-of-war and twenty-one English vessels 
freighted with stores and ammunition for our army. 
Amongst these lost vessels was the Prince, a ship “con- 
taining everything that was most wanted : warlike stores 
of every description, surgical instruments, guernsey 
frocks, flannel drawers, woollen stockings and socks, boots, 
shoes, watch coats—in short, all that the foresight of the 
Government could devise for the Soak and com-. 
fort of the troops.” . This is the official report, and it 
was very useful afterwards by way of shielding every 
official to whom responsibility pointed.. The invariable: 
answer to all complaints of shortcomings was, “ The 
article required went down in the Prince.” It has been 
said, on high authority, that had all the sayings and 
doings of the Founder of Christianity in Galilee been 
recorded, the whole world might not have contained the 
books that would ‘have been written. So with this won- 
derful ship. Whatever was wanting for the carrying 
on of the siege or for the comfort of the soldiers was 
reported to have been lost on board of the Prince. ' The 
stowage room of that vessel must have exceeded that of 
many Great Easterns and Hima/ayas. But one truth 
told by Mr. Kinglake remained—* Into the camp of the 
allies the tempest brought unspeakable misery.” ‘There 
were a few days: of fair weather, and’ then came gusty, 
boisterous days, days of heavy mists and low drizzling 
clouds, to be followed by periods of bitter killing frost, 
or thaw, sweeping storms of snow, sleet, wind, or rain, 
and meanwhile “ the soldier’s bed, when not one of snow 
or chill mud, was the bare earth, hard frozen and rugged, 
or a wet, cold, tenacious clay.” 


Mr. Kinglake tells fairly and graphically what the 
sufferings of the troops were during the three terrible 
months which followed after the November storm. Be- 
sides the cruel battling with the rigours of winter, “ there 
was the crushing burthen of work unduly cast on our 
people.” ‘They had to furnish guards for the trenches, 
perform outpost duties, fatigue duties, and to provide for 
their own wants in camp. At one period in the middle 
of winter'the men had often only one night in bed out of 
six, and what suffering this simple fact tells every soldier 
can imagine. A fair distribution of the work of investing 
Sebastopol might have been made between the English 
and the French, whose: strength was at that period four 
times that of the British. But Lord Raglan was a man 
of “studied moderation,” and when General Canrobert 
showed a reluctance to accept a fair apportionment of the 
siege work, Lord Raglan wrote to the Duke of New- 
castle : “ My conviction is that I have gone as faras was 
politic in my endeavours to obtain the participation of the 
French in the occupation of the position in which we 
stand. The advantage of keeping on good terms with 
them is too obvious to require discussion.” ‘The italics 
are Mr. Kinglake’s, who, however, thinks that greater 
pressure might have been put upon the French. The 
studied moderation policy prevented this, and so the Eng- 
lish soldiers were left to perish from the burden of overwork, 
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which brought so many of the strongest of them to an 


early grave. 

Worn down by hard toil, numbed and lowered by cold and wet, 

suffering under wants so pernicious as to be too surely followed by 
scurvy, and assailed too by cholerine, by true cholera, by dysentery, 
by fevers, and by numberless other complaints, our army underwent 
day by day appalling deductions from strength ; and when once 
men fell sick, there awaited them, unless relieved by death, the 
unspeakable sufferings of the field-hospital, of the journey from 
camp to port, of the embarkation, and, besides, of latter and yet 
more horrible miseries, 
These latter were the miseries endured on the sick 
transports, when, in making the voyage from Balaclava 
to the Bosphorus, the average of those who died and 
were thrown overboard, during four months and a half, 
was 74 per thousand. During these winter months 8,898 
English soldiers perished in hospital. The sick-rate, 
which in the last week of November amounted to 7,677, 
had reached 12,405 in the last week of January. This 
was out of a mean strength of about 30,000 men. Some 
regiments suffered more severely than others ; the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, comprising at the end of January seven 
companies, could only muster one day seventy-eight men 
on parade, and the 63rd Regiment, out of a strength of 
more than a thousand, fell to a muster of thirty. 
Throughout that terrible time in which Incapacity and 
Ignorance had laid their murderous hands upon a noble 
army—though, as Mr. Kinglake says, there was in the 
English camps ‘‘the silence of weariness”—there were 
no signs of faltering despair. “Cold and hardships of 
all kinds” were borne with “ obstinate pride.” Officers 
and men displayed a heroism in suffering “ unsurpassed 
in the annals of war.” 

Why they should have been left in such straits is the 
problem which Mr. Kinglake has set himself in this 
volume to solve. The solution, even if it be accepted, 
comes too late now. It seems a waste of words to speak 
in terms of condemnation over closed graves. Those 
on whom Mr. Kinglake would fix the responsibility of 
blame are nearly all beyond the feeble voices of human 

raise or censure now. Had the bold criticism in which 

e now indulges appeared when the wrong that had been 
done to her soldiers was fresh in the mind of England, 
good might have come out of his close analysis of depart- 
mental and official shortcomings. But the wrong has 
been now almost forgotten if not forgiven, and Mr. King- 
lake will only be regarded as another Old Mortality try- 
ing to deepen on certain tombs evil records which the 
charity of Time is hastening to obliterate. 


CREDULITIES. 


Credulities, Past and Present. By William Jones, F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. 

“What stronger pleasure is there with mankind, or 
what do they earlier learn, or longer retain, than the love 
of hearing and relating things strange and incredible / 
How wonderful a thing is the Jove of wondering and of 
vaising wonder/ Tis the delight of children to hear 
tales that they shiver at, and the vice of old age is to 
abound in strange stories of time past. We come into 
the world wondering at everything ; and when our won- 
der at common things is over, we seek something ew to 
wonder at. Our last scene is to tell wonders of our own, 
Zo all who will believe them. And amidst all this, ’tis well 
if Truth comes off but moderately tainted.” 

The foregoing sentences from Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics” form an appropriate motto to the volume 
before us, which contains a large and varied collection of 
the marvellous and miraculous beliefs that have been 
entertained by men at different periods of history, and 
in different parts of the world. In this work the author 
has arranged his materials under ten headings, beginning 
with “The Sea and Seamen,” “ Miners,” “ Amulets and 
Talismans,” and ending with “Birds,” “Eggs,” and 
“Luck ;” and he has had no object in view beyond the 
more or less orderly presentment of the extracts, from 
recondite as well as familiar sources, which constitute 
the main substance of his volume. In his modest pre- 
face, he tells us that he leaves to “far wiser heads and 
abler pens” than his own, all endeavours to trace the 


origin of superstition; but he ventures to affirm that it 
“must have arisen, in the earliest ages, from the dread 
and wonder excited by the phenomena of the elements.” 
His treatment of the subject is popular and not scien- 
tific ; but his work is evidently the result of wide-spread 
and independent research, and on this account it will 
deserve the welcome that is likely to be accorded to it, 
owing to the inherent interest and attractiveness of its 
contents. It may be mentioned that there is little in this 
book that relates to the credulities of the present, and of 
that little there is nothing that is of importance. 

It is as a branch of the most modern, and by no means 
the least important, of the sciences—the science of com- 
parative religion—that the subject of human credulity 
acquires its chief interest. There is a close and obvious 
affinity between the religious or theological beliefs of 
men and their opinions and convictions in regard to 
secular and semi-secular matters; and both will, we 
believe, be generally found to bear a corresponding rela- 
tion to the stage of culture that their holders have 
reached. A survey of the field covered by superstition, 
delusion, and imposture shows that a very large portion 
—nearly the whole—of it is under the sway of the 
mysterious and supernatural. It is in the sphere of the 
unknown and the unknowable that credulity finds fullest 
and freest scope. It is in the darkness, the haze, and the 
twilight of ignorance that the fancy or the imagination 
conjures up its most vivid and impressive phantasms. 


The subjective and the objective get confounded together, 


and struggle with each other, and in the fight, though the 
former is for ever battering blows on his own immaterial 
body, he, nevertheless, being but a phantom, survives all 
assault, and comes out erect and victorious. The 
maxim “el homme tel Dieu admits of a very wide 
extension. Men cannot play fantastic tricks with 
things they know—things they see, handle, touch, 
and smell. It is with things that are beyond—that 


are either above or below, or wholly unconnected 


with—their understanding that they can puzzle and 
bewilder themselves to the top of their bent. A man’s 
superstition and credulity must be in strict proportion to 
his ignorance and presumption ; that is, it must occu 
the region that is left vacant by his intelligence, but whi 
he fondly thinks he has thoroughly explored and analysed. 
A great deal of philosophy and culture is required before 
any man can be brought to know, and realise, and 
acknowledge the degree and extent of his own ignorance, 
There is a profound truth in the saying of Socrates, that 
if the Oracle had declared him to be the wisest of men, 
it must have been because he knew that he knew nothing. 
Other men were more or less unaware of their ignorance 
as compared with him; hence his pre-eminence over 
them. A man may be ignorant without being super- 
stitious, but he cannot be superstitious without being 
ignorant. To be superstitious, indeed, implies a double 
ignorance, for the superstitious man does not merely not 
know or understand what he believes and asserts most 
dogmatically, but he is, besides, entirely unconscious of 
his ignorance, so much so that he thinks himself 
specially endowed with an occult knowledge, or substi- 
tute for knowledge, which is all his own. Essentially 
and at the bottom the explanation of imposture is the 
same as that of superstition and delusion. In the one 
case the author or originator of the fallacy acts in good 
faith ; in the other, he does not. This is the main dif- 
ference between the superstitious man and the impostor. 
It is very difficult, however, in many cases to distinguish 
the cheat from the dupe—the man who deludes others 
and makes a trade of imposture, and the man who is 
self-deluded, or seriously believes the superstitions 
he has been taught, practises, and promulgates. 
Carlyle has long ago noted the affinity that exists 
between the two apparently antagonistic classes of 
cheats and dupes. Both are ignorant, although, it may 
be, not equally so. The cheat may know his true posi- 
tion better than his dupe, but his conduct, clever and 
successful though it may be, clearly proves that the plat- 
form of his intelligence is of a very low and base order ; 
quite on a level, indeed, with his morality. 


It is clear that the historical method is the only proper 
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one to employ in the study of human credulity, and, as 
we have already indicated, our author does not regard 
his materials from this point of view, or arrange them in 
their chronological order. Nor does he attempt an 

explanation of any of the numerous credulities with 
which he deals. His method may, perhaps, best be 
described as purely anecdotal. His object has simply 
been to make as readable a book as possible out of the 
results of his wide reading on the subject, with as little 
trouble as could be expended upon them for the attain- 
ment of that end. For the most part the legends, 
traditions, and stories that compose the bulk of the book 
are told in the language of the authors from whom they 
are quoted, and this is by no means a fault, but, on the 
contrary, so far as it goes, a merit. ‘That the work is not 
exhaustive as regards the past will be readily admitted, 
when it is stated that witchcraft has no place in its con- 
tents, and that it is still more defective as a record of the 
credulities of the present may be inferred from its total 
silence in regard to spiritualism: Indeed, the only 
credulities that obtain acceptance in the present day, 
which are at all referred to in this volume, are survivals 
of the past that still haunt remote country villages, but 
which otherwise are completely obsolete. There is no 
living, active delusion that is noticed or exposed at all. 

Of Mr. Jones’s treatment of his subject, the chapter 
headed “ Eggs” furnishes a favourable example. After 
referring to the part that the egg played as a symbol 
with the old mystics, and quoting Milton’s significant line 
referring to the Spirit of God “ moving” or “ brooding” 
over the waters of the great deep, as a bird over her eggs, 
to bring forth and develop the latent life—* Dove-like 
sat’st brooding o’er the vast abyss,”——-Mr. Jones proceeds 
to cite the following lines from Aristophanes’ “ Birds,” 
to show what part was assigned to the egg in the Grecian 
cosmogony :— | 

Chaos and Night, 
Black Erebus, and squalid Tartarus, 
Were first of all ; earth, air, nor heaven was yet, 
But in unmeasured gulfs of Erebus 
The black-wing’d Night first laid a windy ces 
Whence in the circling hours sprang wished-for Love, 
The golden feathers glittering on his back 
Resembling the tempestuous vortices ; 
He through the wide domains of Tartarus 
Mingled with Chaos’ darkly-winged form, 
Begot our race and brought us forth to light. 

This is followed up by an account of what is called the 
“Hindoo Superstition” regarding the origin of the 
world. According to it the world “lay in embryo, in 
the mind of Brahm, until the creation ; when he spoke, 
light appeared ; from himself came the inert matter to 
fill up space ; water was condensed from around, seeds 
appeared and vegetated. Again Brahm spoke, and on 
the surrounding water floated a golden egg, in which 
were three emblems of wisdom, power, and destruction, 
or birth, increase, and death, in the forms fof the gods 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; or the first of the nature of 
earth, the second of water, and the third of fire. The 
shell of the egg is said to have burst into fourteen frag- 
ments ; seven, flying upwards, formed as many superior 
worlds ; the remainder, passing downwards, were con- 
verted into an equal number of inferior ones.” Then we 
are referred to the Hawaiian’s belief about the origin of 
the island of Hawaii from the bursting of an egg ; to the 
egg element in the cosmogonies of the Chinese and the 
Japanese ; and are thus brought on to the lighter folk- 
lore regarding eggs, which forms the bulk of the chapter. 

The chapter on “ Trials, Exorcising, and Blessing of 
Animals” is one of the most interesting and novel in the 
book. From the beginning of the twelfth century till the 
middle of the eighteenth, trials of noxious animals 
frequently took place, conducted with all the solemnity 
of law. Some of the detailed causes, with the pleadings 
on both sides, related by Mr. Jones, are very amusing. 
The animals did not always lose ; when they had a clever 
advocate to defend them, they frequently won their case, 
or, at least, got off without either punishment or sentence. 
In conclusion, we may remark that Mr. Jones does not 
always sufficiently distinguish the difference between 
superstitions that are made use of for poetical and artistic 
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purposes, and superstitions that are cherished for their 
own sake, There can be little doubt that the gregarious 
tendency of mankind has had a powerful influence in dis- 
seminating belief in the mysterious and the incredible. 
In the ballad of “Aiken Drum” there is the following 
significant verse : 

Awa’ ye sceptic, warldly tribe, 

Wi’ yer me and yer cons wad ye decide : 

’Gainst the ’sponsible voice o’ a hale country-side, 

In the facts about Aiken Drum, 


LORD LAWRENCE'S PUBLIC CAREER. 
Lord Lawrence: A Sketch of his Public Career. By Captain L, 
J. Trotter. London: W. H. Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. iQ 
In the discussion which arose upon Lord Lytton’s 

policy in declaring war against the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan, Shere Ali, Lord Lawrence took a prominent 
part, in which he declared himself hostile to the policy. 
He pronounced himself with no uncertain voice opposed 
to the coercion of Shere Ali, a prince whom the Govern- 
ment of India had liberally subsidised, intothe performance 
of the ordinary acts of diplomatic courtesy which are 
expected to take place between powers that are in name 
friendly disposed towards each other. He went further, 
and in consequence of the reputation which he had 
achieved, rightly or wrongly—some say wrongly—as the 
saviour of the Punjab, he became the leader of a move- 
ment which was as embarrassing to the Government of 
the day as unexpected. There are men to be found who 
assert that Lord Lawrence’s policy with regard to the 
Punjab was overrated, and that he would never have 
attempted to take the bold step of denuding that great 
province of troops in order that a decisive demonstration 
should be made against Delhi if he had not been over- 
ruled by the advice and the protestations of the majority 
of his lieutenants. That statement or insinuation may or 
may not be true, but it nevertheless appears to un- 
prejudiced minds that the true story of the doubts, the 
vacillations, and the ultimate policy of the Punjab 
Government determined upon during the most 
crisis of the Mutiny of 1857, has still to be written. 
As a consequence of Lord Lawrence’s attitude when 
the last Afghan War was declared, he became extolled by 
his admirers and traduced by his political opponents, 
and it was not until his ashes had been deposited 
beneath the sacred floor of Westminster Abbey, that the 
latter ceased from pursuing a subject the discussion of 
which, upon the theory de mortuis nil nisi bonum, would 
appear to be irreverent and in questionable taste. His 
admirers, however, were not restrained by any such con- 
ventional theory from discussing his deeds and his states- 
manship, and at least one memorable meeting was held 
in the Mansion House whereat the speakers vied with each 
other in assiduity to offer incense to the memory of 
the dead. Lord Derby said that the life of Lord Lawrence 
offered absolutely no one topic of detraction to an enemy 
—a statement which could not seriously be corroborated 
of the noblest man ever born. Other speakers followed 
in a similar tone of indiscriminating eulogy. Lord George 
Hamilton suggested that for the benefit of the public the 
prominent parts of Lord Lawrence’s career should be 
sent forth in a volume which should bein as cheap a form 
as possible, in order “that a clearer knowledge of his claims 
to public reverence might stimulate the flow of subscrip- 
tions to the Lawrence Memorial Fund.” ‘The task was 
assumed by Captain L. J. Trotter, a writer who is known 
to the public through his history of India and his life of 
Warren Hastings. He has performed his task con amore 
—too much as a labour of love, in fact. His praise of 
almost every action performed by John Lawrence is un- 
tempered by criticism and overburdened by spasmodic 
epithets of admiration. ‘The “Sketch” of Lord Law- 
rence’s public career is not a broad outline, but a broad 
panegyric. The impression an unbiassed reader, seeking 
for information only, would gather from Captain Trotter’s 
sketch, is that John Lawrence never did anything like 
an ordinary mortal, but did everything in a way which 
struck the common multitude with awe. He is told so 
often that John Lawrence had no “vulgar ambition,” 
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with respect to the taking up of high appointments or 
the assumption of titular honours, that he wonders how 
it came about at all that Lawrence started in public life as 
“ Mr.” and ended it. as “‘ Lord.” He, in short, is bound 
to get tired of hearing of John Lawrence’s “master- 
strokes,” his “ promptitude,” his “ far-sight,” his “ holding 
the reigns of government,” his “spurring and check- 
ing the movements of his subalterns,” and (at the same 
time while he was “ spurring and checking”) performing 
the extra feat of “steering the ship of state through the 
rocks and shoals that lurked beneath it, and the terrible 
storm that raged overhead.” In his general style, Captain 
Trotter is nearly as extravagant as he is in his unmiti- 
gated panegyric of his subject. He cannot call a mutiny 
by its name, but it must be flames of insurrection or 
waves of insurrection, or something else of the kind. It 
is a pity that Captain Trotter has performed his task in 
this unsatisfactory manner. ‘There was abundance in 
Lord Lawrence’s famous career, from the time he was a 
boy at Haileybury until the moment when his body 
received a resting-place alongside England’s most illus- 
trious dead, which would have secured public admiration 
even through a plain, unadorned narrative. But when 
every act of that career—even Lord Lawrence’s supine 
trusting to the flattering tales told by subordinates when 
famine was decimating the population in Orissa and 
Rajputana—is lauded extravagantly and without judg- 
ment, the public must feel inclined to distrust the accu- 
racy of Captain Trotter’s “Sketch.” ‘They will not be 
the less disposed to question its impartiality when they 
find it concluded by a bitter political attack upon the 
policy of the late Government. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Poésies et Giuvres Diugrses du Chevalier Antoine Bertin. Avec 
une Notice Bio-bibliographique. Par Eugéne Asse. Paris : 
Quantin ; London : Kolckmann. 

Bertin, who was of rich and influential parents, was 
born—like Parny, his fellow-student and friend—in a 
French colony, the lovely Ile Bourbon. The education 
which the young Bertin received was of the sort which 
fell to the lot of the other inhabitants of the island, and 
which has been so well described by Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, Leading a life of perfect liberty, under a tropical 
sun, in the midst of the richest vegetation, the child laid 
in a store of images which, when youth came with its 
aspirations and a sense of power, served him so well in 
his début as a poet ; for in after years we find him while 
writing verse in France for ever yearning for his native 
land, dreaming of the gracile palm, the naked cocoa-nut, 
and the sombre banana. ‘This love of the tropics and 
their scenery distinguishes Bertin from his brother poet, 
Parny, who looked upon the island as monotonous, and 
in his letters to Bertin describes the life there as uniform 
and wearisome. He says: “ Here you never seen Nature 
rejuvenescent, she is always the same ; a sad and sombre 
green gives you for ever the same sensation.... I like 
to see the sprouting leaf break its light shell ; I like to see 
it grow, develop, reach the yellow stage, and fall. The 
spring would please much less if it did not follow 
winter.” If life in the tropics tended to enrich Bertin’s 
poetic faculty, the absence of all means of education did 
great injury to the early exercise of his genius. In 1761, 
when Bertin was nine years old, he was sent to 
France to begin his education, where he made rapid 
progress and entered on a military career. In 1772 
he brought out his poems “Aux Sauvages.” By this, 
his first effort, he attracted considerable attention, and, 
as was usual in those times—when soldier-poets like 
Boufflers, André Chenier, Dorat, Laclos, and others were 
its favourites—society féted and did its best to spoil this 
new aspirant in the military Parnassus, Bertin, en- 
couraged by the success, followed it up by another pub- 
lication, and, meeting again with a favourable reception, 
soon found himself in the midst of the military poets 
with Dorat as his best friend. In company with some of 
these he came to know the Duc de Nivernois, Delille, 
the famous translator, and Florian. With all these he 
became a favourite, while his popularity increased. 


Moving from one circle to another, we find him soon 
attached to the household of the Comte d’Artois, a fre- 
quenter of Court, taking part in the brilliant fétes which 
ushered in the calamitous reign of Louis XVI., and sing- 
ing the praises of Marie Antoinette. While joining in 
the festivities of the Court the young poet was a diligent 
member of the “‘ Caserne ”—a clique of young “ittérateurs 
resembling in many respects the “‘ Caveau” of their pre- 
decessors and the “ Cenacle ” of the romanticists of 1830, 
In reading Bertin’s poems we become familiar with this 
“Caserne,” and picture to ourselves the young poets, 
glass in hand, singing a song or improvising a verse. 

Cette Caserne, heureux séjour 

Ou Vamitié, par prévoyance, 

Ne recoit le fripon d’Amour 

Que sous serment d’obéissance : 

Oi: la paisible égalité, 

Passant son niveau favorable 

Sur les droits de la vanité, 

Ne permet de rivalité 

Que dans les combats de la table. 

Indeed we find a great deal of the personal element in 
Bertin’s poems ; they*form a journal of his feelings as he 
passes from one phase of life to another. Thus, on 
quitting the subject of the merry days among his com- 
panions at Court and in Paris, we find him writing pages 
on the lovely Eucharis, and we feel that all he tells us 
about her represents his sentiments towards her, and is 
based on a real experience. Similarly we find that, on 
his return from the War of Independence, he abandons 
the subject of love for that of war. The close of this 
poet’s career was a sad one; he was engaged to be 
married to a young*créole of San Domingo, when, two 
days before his marriage, he was taken ill ; on the day 
fixed he expressed a wish that the ceremony should take 
place in his room, but he had scarcely given utterance to 
the word “ yes” when he fainted, and not many days 
later died. 9) 

Bertin, though in many respects a delightful poet, was 
not a master ; like Millevoye and many others, he pre- 
pared the way for greater spirits, rather than closed it 
against all successors. But his work is healthy, com- 
pared with that of his contemporaries. He was natural 
in the midst of affectation ; simple when literary artifice 
ran riot ; vivacious without being extravagant, and rich 
in images, never overweighting his verse with a super- 
fluity of words. The present edition of his poems is not 
intended to represent the entire work of this “poéte 
aimable,” but is a selection from the best of his produc- 
tions, including the well-known ‘“‘ Voyage de Bourgogne,” 
written in the form of an epistle to his friend Parny, and 
shifting alternately from verse to prose. M. Asse’s: 
introduction shows a more than ordinary knowledge of 
the subject, and is written in a pleasing style. The 
volume, which is enriched by a portrait of Bertin and by 
several exquisite croguis by the famous Lalauze, is in 
every respect a model of typography and luxurious pro- 
duction. 

Souvenirs de la Présidence du Maréchal de MacMahon, Par 

Ernest Daudet. Paris: Dentu. London: Kolckmann. 

The appearance of a work like the present is particu- 
larly opportune just now when the world is watching 
with more than ordinary interest the stability of French 
ministries. M. Ernest Daudet, who is already well known 
as a political writer, has in this volume collected a 
number of articles which have already made their appear- 
ance in different French journals, adding to these certain 
supplementary or connecting chapters, with the intention, 
no doubt, of giving a certain harmony to the whole. The 
work, beginning with the Ministerial crisis of 1874, takes 
us through many well-remembered scenes in the recent. 
political dramas of France, some of the most interesting 
of which are the vote of the Constitution and the pre- 
liminaries of the Buffet Ministry, the election of life 
senators, the crisis of 1875, the part played by France in 
the Eastern difficulty ; and the conclusion of the second 
presidency of the Republic. In following the author over 
this already well-trodden ground, we are struck with the 
justice of his views ; he seems, in the task he has under- 
taken, to endeavour to sink his own political identity and 
to aim at nothing more than to impartially represent the 
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actions and opinions of others ; taking for his maxim 
the eloquent words of Martignaci: “ Je n’ai pas voulu 
parler aux passions ni aux partis ; c’est une langue que 
je voudrais oublier si je Yavais jamais apprise. Témoin 
de ces luttes intestines, de ces sctnes violentes qui 
déchirent depuis si longtemps mon pays et fondent 
des camps ennemis sur une terre commune, j’appelle de 
mes voeux le terme de ces dissensions funestes.” While 
the author describes the actions of different political 
parties who succeed each other to power, or who are 
invited to take part in the formation of governments, one 
is struck by the patriotism of all alike who appear always 
to have the interests of France at heart rather than of 
themselves, being ever alive to what the influence of 
their Ministry might be on the feeling of Germany. 


THE OCTOBER QUARTERLIES. 


Three-fourths of a century have now elapsed since the 
Quarterly Review was started to combat the influence of the 
“ Blue and Yellow” which had made such a sensation in 
literature, and which is now, on most practical points, on all 
fours with its quondam rival. Yet the Tory organ signalises 
in no way the publication of its “ Three Hundredth Number,” 
except perhaps by issuing an unusually good and generally 
interesting tercentenary example of what some silly journalists 
have called “the fossil order of ephemerides.” The first 
article is on two works on Japan, and we shall not anticipate 
what we have ourselves to say on these volumes. Nor can 
we linger over six of the seven remaining articles—on 
“ Cicero,” “ Art Collections,” “ Mr. Morley’s Diderot,” “ The 
Camisards,” ‘ Olympia,” and “The Marshal Duke of 
Saldanha”—we have so much to say on the other two 
papers, “The Newspaper Press” and “Six Months of 
Liberal Government.” ‘The first we are bound to pronounce 
an elaborately shallow and in some respects misleading 
contribution, which can be easily traced to the pen, 
or the inspiration, of one of two writers who cer- 
tainly cannot rank as authorities at-any rate on success- 
ful journalism. We read the article as a hint to the 
Conservative party, that its author alone is capable of 
doing the cause the yeoman’s service which is certainly 
required if the views of the party are to be properly repre- 
sented before the public. And the party will do well to 
pause before it takes the writer at his own valuation, and 
gives him an opportunity of spending more money in futile 
feebleness. Passing by, with the disdain it deserves, the 
flatulent commonplace of the statistics and recapitulation of. 
facts which are either matters of common notoriety or far 
from accurate, it may perhaps suffice to indicate one or two 
points in which the writer has left the level track of insipidity 
in order to scale the crags of absolute inaccuracy. An 
article on the newspaper press which virtually ignores the 
Zimes, is necessarily 2 singular production, and the writer 
would appear to have gone not much more deeply for his 
facts than “ Mitcheli’s Newspaper Press Directory.” We 
wonder what the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, or 
those who know the history of that journal, will say to the 
assertion contained in the following sentence : “ But for the 
boldness and self-sacrifice of the then manager, Mr. Ralph 
Harrison, who afterwards transferred his services to the Bir- 
mingham Daily Gazette, and who is now the editor of the 
Marylebone Mercury, it could at one time have hardly sur- 
mounted its difficulties.” Then it is hardly less comical to 
read that “the Hour was thoroughly independent in 
character,” but most comical of all and most absurd is the 
statement that the Dazly Express “faded out of existence, in 
spite of the efforts of its editor, who brought to his ungrateful 
task the experience of seventeen years in the editorial 
chair of the Morning Herald and of the Standard.” We are 
really astonished that the Quarterly Review should have 
allowed itself to be deluded by such a monstrous assertion. 
Seventeen years’ experience in the editorial chair of the 
Morning Herald and the Standard can be claimed by but 
one man, and he was certainly not the editor of the Daily 
Express. We should recommend the editor of the Quarterly 
Review to make a little inquiry upon this and some otber 
points in the article before his next issue, with a view to the 
publication of a paragraph headed “ Corrigenda.” The Hoe 
perfecting machines used by the Standard and Daily 
Lelegraph are ignored. The catalogue raisonnée is neither 
complete nor impartial, and so little does the author of the 
article know his subject that he spells the name of the 
famous and lamented editor of the Scotsman with two 7's. 

We do not think, coming to the London weekly press, that 
the writer can have studied of late years many numbers of 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, when he imputes to it a rivalry 
with Reynolds's. The cost of a special wire from London to 
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the provincial newspaper offices is overstated, and the hours 
during which the wire is available are understated. The 
puff of the Central Press and the sneer at the Central News 
are many enough, but we have said sufficient to show 
that the task of writing on “the Newspaper Press” might 
well have been entrusted to a person more capable, better 
informed, and less prepossessed. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to find even a penny-a-liner in London who would 
nothave avoided the blunders to be found on every other page of 
this jejune production. Fardifferent andin the best style of the 
Quarterly is the article in the post of honour on “Six Months 
of Liberal Government.” It is a marvellously comprehen- 
sive indictment of the conduct of the Ministry. e seem 
to recognise in it a pen which could not have been employed 
in party literature since 1874, and we should like to see this 
article circulated at the cost of a penny for the million, The 
Pall Mali Gazette has asserted that the Quarterly declared 
if Turkey yielded on the Dulcigno question Mr. Gladstone 
would have succeeded ; but the organ of Northumberland 
Street, in this statement, showed its normal inability to tell 
the truth. It is evident to any intellect that when the 
Quarterly spoke of Turkey yielding, it meant yielding to all 
Mr. Gladstone’s demands, or the most of them, and not 
alone to the demand on the miserable contention about the 
“swap” of Dulcigno; but really the Pali Mail Gazette is 
now so reckless in its assertions that people do not much 
care for any of its allegations. 


The Ldinburgh Review deals with the “Life of Lord 
Lynedoch” and the “ History of the goth (Perthshire) Regi- 
ment,” the “Annals of Exeter College,” “Records o Early 
English Adventure in Japan, China, and the East Indies, 
the “ Chemistry of the Stars,” an admirable statement of the 
result of “ Spectrum Analysis,” and the “ Latest Discoveries 
in Astronomy ;” a really classic notice of M, Faugére’s 
“Unedited Writings of Saint-Simon,” recently published in 
Paris ; and a review of Howorth’s “ History of the Mongols.” 
A really notable and noteworthy paper of the number is 
one on “ Germany, Present and Past,” which contains so 
much information upon the vital question of the law of 
betrothal and marriage in the German Empire, that we are 
positively pained to mark a number of slipshod sentences, such 
as “ The German pastor is a man of humble origin, and his 
salary and etceteras barely support that.” To say nothing of 
‘and etceteras,” what is it his “ salary and etceteras ” sup- 
port? Surely not his humble origin. What Jeffrey and Sidney 
Smith and Brougham would have said to such a sentence 
need not be explained at length. We hope the facts in the 
paper are more trustworthy than the grammar of it. Mr. 
Otto Trevelyan’s “Early History of Charles James Fox,” 
which we have not yet seen, is reviewed eulogistically, of 
course. The concluding article on Candahar and Ayub 
Khan’s advance we regard with a mixed feeling. It is quite 
evident that the writer knows nothing of Candahar or its 
history save what he has gathered from the recent “ cooked ” 
Blue-book, the special maps of the Quartermaster-General’s 
department, and the maps published by the Indian Govern- 
ment. He does not even seem to-have studied the maps in 
the new volume of the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
October number of the “ Proceedings,” which bear very 
materially on his subject. He sees clearly enough, however, 
that Lord Ripon and his advisers are quite as much to 
blame as anybody else for the disaster, and his criticisms on 
General Primrose are clearly based upon his ignorance of 
the very effective defence which that veteran officer has to 
make. There seems, indeed, to be a good deal of assump- 
tion, in more senses than one, throughout the article, and 
although we wish distinctly to guard ourselves against the 
idea that the conclusions of the paper will not be justified by 
results, we are decidedly of opinion that many of them 
are rash and founded on insufficient bases, and that it would 
have been more prudent to wait for fuller information before 
condemning at once the conception of Roberts’s march, the 
strategy and tactics between Candahar and the Helmund, 
and the retention of Candahar, or at least the Khoja Amran 
range. We can still, however, give credit to the evident 
painstaking of a writer who appears to have got up his sub- 
ject ad rem. 


High Churchmen will deem the Church Quarterly (Spottis- 
woode and Co.) an excellent number, and we are inclined to 
agree with them. It was a misfortune to literature and 
theology when the Christian Remembrancer died, and it 
would have been a singular reproach to the most active, 
though perhaps not the most intellectual, school in the 
Anglican Church if it had allowed itself to be represented 
only by two violent and one trimming weekly newspapers. 
The Church Quarterly is a worthy representative of its line 
of thought, and however men may differ from it, they must 
at least respect it, not merely for its earnestness but for its 
ability. The first article, on “ The Catacombs of Rome, and 
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certain Prevalent Misconceptions regarding them,” sets out 
the view that the paintings are generally contemporary with 
the interments, and the pagan interments in the catacombs 
were very few indeed. A study of one of the most interesting 
periods of Christian history is “The Pagan Reaction under 
the Emperor Julian.” In the entire range of historic lore 
there is no more remarkable character than “ the Apostate ” 
—*halting between two opinions,” as Elijah said to the 
le who had been following the priests of Baal. 
And the Church Quarterly does full justice to the innate 
ualities of fhe Emperor. Indeed, it does more. It admits 
that the religion of the Greeks which Julian attempted to 
revive, had once “a spiritual life.” What hurricanes of 
imprecations will not the older Evangelicals call down upon 
the head of the “Catholic” who could write this! “ The 
Angelic Doctor” has such a fascination for the higher school 
of Anglicans, that it is not strange to find a paper headed 
“S. Thomas Aquinas.” Two essays on “Christian Imagina- 
tions of Heaven” and “Everlasting Punishment” ought to 
have been printed side by side—only perhaps the contrast 
would have been too great. The former is able, the latter is 
curious. It tries to show that eternal—aimmos—does not 
mean sine fine but “a never-ending existence in time, and so 
looks to the eternity @ Jarte post and not @ parte ante.” 
Subject to this considerable qualification of the old view of 
eternal punishment (added to which is another qualification 
that we “ may not know what ‘fire’ means”), the writer of 
the paper tries to maintain what we venture to call the 
hereditary view of the subject. Perhaps he never heard the 
American story on the point. An old Calvinist lady, convers- 
ing with a universalist minister, said, “ Well, you have talked 
a long time ; what is it you really believe?” He replied, “ We 
hope everybody will, ultimately, be saved.” “ Ah,” she cried in 
horror, “we hope for better things.” The essayist seems to 
“hope for better things,” too. “The Sacrificial Teaching of 
the Ancient Liturgies” adds very little to the argument of 
Dr. J. M. Neale in “Essays on Liturgiology,” published 
seventeen years ago. A paper on “The Sunday-School 
Centenary ” verges on our own remarks on the subject some 
weeks since. The mischief of Sunday-schools is that in 
the families of religionists this sort of thing is overdone and 
the children become bored ; in the families of the poor, 
Sunday-school is an excuse to get the youngsters out of the 
way ; and the well-to-do classes take other means of teach- 
ing the young. The remaining papers and the “short 
notices ” are sympathetic and scholarly. 


The Westminster Review has a most noteworthy article 
on “East India Currency and Exchange,” and an equally 
good review from the Whig standpoint of “ India and our 
Colonial Empire,” some ‘points of which our neo-Liberals 
will find more wholesome than pleasant reading. We wish 
we could think that the Westminster was even approximately 
eee of the final resting-ground of modern 
Liberalism as regards either India or the Colonies. The 
“member for Annihilation” may, or may not, be a con- 
tributor to this Review, but he might have dictated two 
articles, one nominally on his case, the other really. In the 
latter the Westminster adopts the Agnostic or Atheist plat- 
form in its entirety, and adds nothing whatever to the well- 
worn argument on the questions affected. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, while 
arguing always within what many consider the too narrow 
lines of strict biblical inspiration, usually contains much that 
is worthy of attention. It makes no truce at all with the 
destructive critics, and often carries the war boldly into their 
own country. The first article in the current number, that 
on “ Professor Robertson Smith and the Pentateuch,” by the 
Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A., is a very able attempt to rebut the 
conclusions of the Colenso school. It naturally travels over 
very well-trodden ground, and leaves the controversy very 
much as it stood before. In a different and very inferior 
style is the anonymous contribution on “ Christ’s Victory 
over Death.” It resembles nothing so much as a dull 
sermon in a Scotch church. “Spinozism and Old Testa- 
ment Criticism” is translated from the Lutheran organ the 
Evangelische Kirchenseitung, and deals with an earlier 
rte of the Pentateuch controversy than that discussed by 

r. Cave. A more practical, and really more important, 
article is the Rev. Norman L. Walker’s account of “Ten 
Days in Strasburg.” Mr. Walker’s mission was one of 
inquiry into the religious condition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
“with special reference to the state and prospects of the 
Jews there.” The split between the “Orthodox” and 
“ Reform” congregations seems to be even more strongly 
marked in Alsace-Lorraine than in England, and but little 
missionary work is carried on among the Jews. “Scotch 
Sermons, 1880,” is another controversial paper in the form 
of a review of a recently-published book. Its author, Pro- 
fessor T. Croskery, laments and combats the spread of the 
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“wave of Moderation which is beginning again to roll over 
the breadth of orthodox Scotland.” “ The Church Crisis in 
England, from a German Point of View,” would be more 
interesting had it not been written two years ago. “The 
Faith of Islam” is an exposition of Mohammedanism, which 
will interest many English readers. “ Missions and Mis- 
sionaries” contains much useful information. Altogether 
this is a very good number. 


STRAY LEAVES. 





Count Stroganoff has presented a fine collection of 
minerals to the Mineralogical Society at St. Petersburg. 

It is stated that the students of Russian Universities are 
to wear uniforms similar in design to the dress of the forest 
officials of the Imperial Department of Domains. 

The Library of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society 
now consists, we hear, of 12,000 works, comprising 26,000 
volumes. A commission appointed by the Society is at 
present overhauling the library, and throwing out all un- 
necessary books, after which a new catalogue will be pre- 
pared, Books cast aside will be given to branch associa- 
tions, or sold to the members of the Society. 

Professor Sakharoff, of the St. Petersburg University, 


,has just brought out a grammar of the Mantchurian lan- 


guage. Professor Jorjieff is preparing for the press a Russo- 
Buriat dictionary. 

Intelligence Ps Theodosie states that Aivazovsky, the 
great marine painter of Russia, has finished his new work, 
“ Poushkin on the Seashore,” and will shortly send it to St. 
Petersburg. 

The Library of the Russian Historical Society has been 
enriched by the collection of books of the late academician, 
P. P. Pekarsky, presented by D. F. Kobeko, who recently 
purchased them from the executors. 

We hear that the Students’ Library, at the St. Petersbu 
University, closed last spring by the order of Gene 
Gourko, will be shortly re-opened. 

Professor Lénnroth, of Helsingfors, has just brought out 
a valuable work on Finnish folk-lore, entitled “Suomen 
Kansan Muinaisia Lortsurunoja ”—“ A Collection of Ancient 
Finnish Popular Legends.” 

The Russian Synod has voted this week the sum of 5,000 
roubles towards missionary enterprise among the Pagan 
tribes on the Chinese frontier. The head of the mission is 
to be Father Danilo, for many years a missionary in the 
savage Trans-Baikal region. 

Mr. Wyld, geographer to the Queen, of Charing Cross, 
will shortly perce an elaborate map of the gold-fields and 
gold-reefs of Southern India. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran are just about to publish a 
first three-volume novel, by Mr. David Christie Murray, 
entitled “ A Life’s Atonement.” 

The ranks of literature and politics in London are, it 
seems, about to receive an addition in the person of Dr. 
Wallace, the editor of the Scotsman, who is going to retire 
from that post and settle here. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. contemplate publishing 
very shortly a European edition of Harpers Magazine. 
English editorial departments will be introduced for the 
benefit of those on this side of the Atlantic. New copy- 
right arrangements will be made to cover the right of serial 
publication both in England and America, and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has already commenced a new novel, to be illustrated 
by Mr. Du Maurier. Some of the features which have 
made the American edition so popular will be retained, the 
illustrations will be as numerous and as good as usual, and 
the English edition will be issued at one shilling. 

Several of the clergymen and well-known inhabitants of 
Kensington have decided to start at the New Town Hall, 
Kensington, a series of “ Twopenny Concerts,” to begin next 
Tuesday evening, and be continued on alternate Tuesday 
evenings throughout the winter. Many well-known artists 
have promised their co-operation, and Mr. Ridley Prentice 
has undertaken the musical direction. While there will be 
a few reserved seats at a shilling each, it is intended by 
means of a sub-committee of workers among the poor, to 
see that the twopenny tickets are really purchased by those 
who cannot pay a higher price. The salteries by a special 
arrangement, will be reserved especially for those employed 
in the shops in the neighbourhood. The scheme is admirable 
in itself, and backed as it is by influential names, cannot fail 
to be a complete success. 





Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘*‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught im 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station. }—Apvr. 
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The copyright difficulty has again led to a trial in the law 
courts. This time the battle is fought over the Encyclopedia 


Britannica. In the United States Circuit Court Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, have brought an action 
against Messrs. J. M. Stoddart and Co., of Philadelphia, to 
restrain the latter from reproducing in an American edition 
of the Encyclopedia certain biographical sketches which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh edition, and which were written 
and copyrighted by American authors for embodiment in 
the plaintiffs’ edition. The defendants pleaded that Messrs. 
A. and C. Black conspired with Messrs. Scribner and Co. to 
procure these copyrighted American articles, and have them 
inserted in the Encyclopedia in order to bring these suits 
and drive the defendants out of competition with them. 
This was denied by the complainants, and after hearing the 
— on both sides Judge Blatchford reserved his 
ecision. 


Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. announce for publication on 


November 1 a new monthly, to be called Zhe Army and 


Navy Magazine, and to be devoted to the naval, military, 


and other Government services at home and abroad. A 
portrait of some naval or military commander of the day 
will be issued with each number, the first containing a por- 


trait of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. Dr. Russell will write 
the preface for No, I., Colonel Malleson, C.S.I., will con- 
tribute an article on Candahar, Mz. D. C. Boulger will write 
on the “ Chinese Art of War,” and Captain Joseph Bennett 
will discuss “Our Volunteers ; their Strength and Weak- 
ness.” Mr. G. A. Henty and Mr. James Grant are also 
among the contributors, 


The change of the head-quarters of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society from Exeter Hall to St. James’s Hall has entailed 
some reduction in the number of the orchestra, though it will 
make no difference in its efficiency: The programme for 
the coming season, which commences on December 3, 
announces a series of nine concerts, at which, besides the 
well-known repertory of the Society, will be produced three 
works which have not been performed for some years, viz., 
Beethoven’s Mass in C, and Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion” 
and “Christus.” The Christmas performance of the 
“ Messiah” will take place on December 17. The artists 
who have been engaged include Mesdames Sherrington, 
Osgood, Anna Williams, Annie Marriott, Patey, Enriquez, 
and Orridge, and Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Edward Lloyd, 
Maas, Cummings, Santley, King, Hilton, and Henry. Mr. 
Willing will be the organist, and Sir Michael Costa will 
resume the post of conductor, which he has now filled for 
thirty-three years, 

The Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery of competitive 
designs for Christmas and New Year Cards, which has 
been inaugurated by Mr. Raphael Tuck, thé fine art pub- 
lisher, and the private view of which took place last 
Saturday, is distinctly disappointing. Upwards of nine 
hundred designs have been selected by the committee, and 
although the judges’ awards will not be declared until 
Monday next, and the names of the competitors are not 
therefore at present known, it is understood that not a 
few artists of note have sent in designs. It is therefore the 
more surprising that the drawings exhibited should in so few 
instances rise above commonplace.. Some there are, 
indeed, of much merit, and chief among these may be 
mentioned those bearing the mottoes “ J’espére,” “ Nugeze 
Canore,” “Why,” and “Cave.” But on the whole there 
is small variation on the conventional cards with which 
many Christmases have made us familiar, and, in our 
opinion, Mr. Tuck’s efforts to improve the standard of art in 
this direction has not met with the encouragement which it 
certainly deserved. 

The German journalistic and literary notes this week are 
as follow: The Liberal Paderborner Zeitung, which was 
started in the spring, has closed its existence. The Con- 
servative Deutsche Reichspost, which up to the present time 
has appeared in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, is now published in 
Stuttgart. The editor of a scurrilous Dresden paper the 
Shlips has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for libelling the director of the Summer Theatre. The pro- 
prietor having left the country, has been sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. Julius W. 
Braun has in preparation a work which will contain all the 
criticisms that have appeared in journals from 1770-1834 
on the writings of Goethe and Schiller. The criticisms have 
been collected from all the principal journals and magazines 
of Berlin, Vienna, Leipsig, Dresden, Halle, Jena, Weimar, 
Stuttgart, and Mannheim, so that one will get a good idea of 
the opinion which their contemporaries had of the two 
greatest German poets. The first volume of Liszt’s bio- 
graphy by Lina Ramann is just out, treating of the times 
from 1811-1840. The September number of the Bayreuther 
Lilitter says : “We are authorised to state our master has 











determined to put off the performance of ‘ Parzival’ till 
1882.” A lively work on “ Vivisection and its Opponents” 
has just been published in Stu , the author being 
Wilhelm Jensen. In order to try and repair some of the loss 
which Professor Mommisen sustained by the burning of his 
house, the keeper of the Museum of Antiquities in Rome has 
been instructed to send to him a copy of every poomene 
concerning the Roman inscriptions. The poet Kraszewski 
has entrusted the translation of his dramatic works into 
German to Julius Meixner ; Hartleben in Vienna will be the 
publisher, 

Our Dresden correspondent writes : The first performance 
of classical plays at cheap prices was given on. Wednesday 
last in the Royal theatre, the play selected being Lessing’s 
“Emilia Galeotti,” with a very strong cast. Fraulein Ulrich’s 
rendering of Grafin Orsina was particularly powerful, and 
created such an impression ona crowded house, that at the 
end of her scene with Marinelli in the fourth act, she was 
three times recalled, an amount of applause very rare in a 
German theatre. The next cheap performance will be on 
the 27th, with Goethe’s “ Goetz von Berlichingen.” I should 
add that on these occasions an orchestra stall costs 2 marks 
50 pf. (2s. 6d.), and a seat in the grand tier boxes 35. 6d. 
The winter orchestral concerts in the Gewerbe-Haus have 
commenced, under the conduct of Herr Mannsfeldt, and 
take place four times a week. These, and the concerts con- 
ducted by Herr Bilse, in Berlin, are almost unique of their 
sort, the price of entry being 6d. Edward Strauss, with his 
band, is coming here shortly, and announces four concerts. 
Dr. von Biilow is at present unwell, and it is very doubtful 
if he will be able to fulfil his engagements here. A new 
opera by the late Robert Schumann, “ Genoveva,” was pro- 
duced in Frankfort on the 15th. Freiherr von Dingelstedt 
has resigned his post of director of the Court Opera House 
in Vienna, and Herr Jahn, from Wiesbaden, has been 
appointed in his place. Miss Emma Thursby is giving con- 
certs in Berlin under the direction of Max Strakosch. 
Johann Strauss’s new operetta, “ das Spitzentuch,” has been 
produced with success in Vienna at the An der Wien theatre. 
Paul Lindau’s “ Grifin Lea,” and “ Verschamte Arheit,” have 
been translated into Polish, and will be produced in Warsaw. 
Charles Hallé gave a pianoforte recital here last Saturday, 
and, in the words of a remarkable sheet, “The Strangers’ 
Guide to Dresden,” “ The pure phrasing, calm elegance, and 
refined effects of Mr. Hallé’s interpretation were really 
refreshing.” 

The Russian literary news this week is as under: 
V. Burenin has published a translation of Thomas Hood’s 
“Sleep of Eugene Aram” and several other poems by that 
author, a translation of Byron’s “Greece,” and another of 
Chatterton’s “ Bristol Tragedy.” The death is announced 
at Novoselsk, in the province of Kieff, of Martsinkovsky, an 
eminent Polish writer and the author of “A Sketch of 
Ukraine,” “The People of Ukraine,” “Ideals and Carica- 
tures,” &c. Martsinkovsky also translated many French 
and English books into Polish. A second edition is ane 
nounced of “ The History of Slavonic Literature,” by A. N. 
Pipin and V. D. Spasovitch. In a few days’ time will appear 
the letters of Grimm, Biron, and Governor Brown of Riga, 
to Catherine the Great, and will be followed by a valuable 
work by U. V. Tolstor on the relations of Russia with 
England in the sixteenth century. Both will be published 
by the Russian Historical Society. Professor Shafronoff is 
preparing for the press a “Dictionary of Forest Terms.” 
The current number of the journal S/ove contains a story by 
Osipovitch, entitled “On the Eve of Liquidation” (Naka- 
noonai likvedetsie); a sketch of Russian mysticism by 
Koolakovsky, called “A Sect of the People of God ;” and 
an account of the present condition of agriculture in Russia, 
by Voroponoff. A prize is offered of 900 roubles (£100) for 
the best works on Peasant Life in Russia, The donor is 
Prince Kiseleff. 








NEW MUSIC. 


Belinda. Gavotte. By Corsrorp Dick. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co, 
Romance for Pianoforte. By Corsrorp Dick, Stanley Lucas, Weber, 


and Co. 
The Better Land. Part Song, By James Brovcnton, Stanley Lucas, 


Weber, and Co. : 
The Willow Tree. Song. By Lancerot Bruce, The Music by WALTER 


MACFARREN. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 
Toccata. By WALTER MACFARREN, Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 
Two Hearts and one Beat. Gallop. By Lovis Encet. Stanley Lucas, 


Weber, and Co. 
I 
BorLInc WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvr. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Asgard and the Gods. Adapted from Dr. W. Wacner. By M. W.McDowatt, 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

Autobiography of an Italian Police Officer. J. and R. Maxwell. 

Cruden's Concordance. With Memoir, Introduction, and Illustrations. Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 

English Men of Letters. Locke. By Professor FowLer, Oxon. Macmillan 
and Co, 

Faust. By Gortruer. Translated into English Verse by Professor J. S. 
Bracke. Second Edition. Macmillan and Co. 

Gods, Saints, and Men. By Evcens Les-Hamitton. W. Satchell and Co. 

Hilda and her Doll. By E. C. Putcuiws. Griffith and Farran. 

Honor. By Miss E. M. Atrorp. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

Left to Starve. By Mrs. E..H. Germatns. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Life of Field-Marshal Count Moitke. By Dr. MittLer. Translated by P. E. 
Pinkerton. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

Lift of Sir Anthony Panizsi, K.C.B. By Louis FaGAN. 2 vols. Remington 
and Co. 3 

Market Gardening for Families, By CHartes Wuirenean, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Effingham Wilson. 

Mehalah. A Story of the Salt Marshes. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mudge and her Chicks. By A BrotTuHer anv Sister. Griffith and Farran. 

Stubble Farm. By the Author of ‘‘ Earnest Struggles.” 2 vols. Griffith and 
Farran. 

Tasmanian Friends and Foes. By L. A. Merevitu. Marcus Ward and Co. 

The Beginner's Latin Exercise Book. By the Rev. C, Suerwit Dawe. 
Rivingtons. 

Zhe Consolations of the Christian Seasons. By G. E. Jecr. Part I. 
Walter Smith.—Masters and Sons. 

The First Quarto Edition of Hamlet. Harner’s Prise Essays. By C. H. 
Herrorp, B.A., and W. H. Wincery, B.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Green Room, Routledge’s Christmas Annual. George Routledge and 
Sons. 

Tiny Natural History Series. 12 vols. Illustrated. Griffith and Farran. 

Triune-Life. By James Pierreront Greaves. Elliot Stock. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. 8 p.m.—The Aristotelian Society. Scholastics: A. J. Cooper; 
Arabians; H. Senier. 20 John Street, Adelphi. 

Fripay. 8 p.m.—The Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, 
Adelphi. 





ONE SHILLING EACH WORK. 
POPUL AR | Translations of the Best and Newest French Novels of 
an unobjectionable character. 
FRENCH FROMONT AND RISLER. 
SAMUEL BROHL AND PARTNER. 
NOVELS. DRAMA OF THE RUE DE LA PAIX. 
MAUGARS JUNIOR. 


VIZETELLY & CO., and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


Demy 8vo. (Monday. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE TWO DREAMEBS. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


Three Vols, (Next week. 





THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Three Vols. 
CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), 193 Piccadilly. 


(This day. 





MUDIE’S' SELECT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases of Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times ;” 
Miss Bird’s “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan;” Kinglake’s 
“ Crimea” (New Vol.) ; D’Albertis’ “ Travels in New 
Guinea ;” Trevelyan’s “Life of Fox,” and every other 
Recent Work of general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 


New OXFORD STREET, October 25. 





THE NEW NOVEL 


BY MISS RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in Three Vols. 


Ragpyeei A stoi ooivonRgRh: 12 oy 


iden edb. edna ee 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 





London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





SECOND 


EDITION. 


Now ready, price 2s. boards ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (postage, 4d.). 


THE VICAR’S GOVERN ESS.- 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


‘* Undoubtedly a clever and well written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated om having written a book which contains 
a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something still better.” THE TIMEs. 


London: J. & R. “MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





On the 25th instant will 


be published Part I. of 


WW" A. Ee SG 0: dian Ss GP. Se SS 


UNIVERSAL 


INSTRUCTOR; 


OR, SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In Weekly. Numbers, price ld.; 


and Monthly Parts, price 6d. 


*,* With Part I. will be PRESENTED GRATIS, a Valuable CHART of the HISTORY of the WORLD, 
printed in Colours. Prospectus, post-free, on application to the Publishers. 


London : 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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Medium 8vo., with 136 Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL 
WOERMANN. 


Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Vol. I. PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Cloth, 28s. ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 





With Maps, small crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


A SKETCH OF THE KAFIR AND ZULU WARS, 


GUADANA TO ISANDHLWANA, 


. By CAPTAIN HENRY HOLLAND PARR, Military Secretary to 
H.E,. Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


“Ts an extremely graphic account of South African affairs.”—Daisly News. 
**A sketch of no ordinary merit.”—Pall Mail Gazette. “Avery bright and 
powerful little book ; it is not only charming as literature, but it presents a side 
of the question which has never yet been shown to the public at home.” — Vanity 
Fair. “An interesting record of events; well put together, and graphically 
told.” —E.xaminer. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE ARMY AND: NAVY: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For all the Government Services. 





To be published on November 1. 
PRICE ONE..° SHALL LING. 


Will contain a Photograph (by special permission) of 


FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 


K.G., G.C.B., K.P., &c., Commander-in-Chief. 


And to be followed by Photographs of the Principal Military and Naval 
. Casas of the World... = - 
— 
ConTENTS, No. I. 
I.—Prerace. By W. H. Russell, Esq., LL.D., &c. 
II.—Kanpanar. _ By Colonel G. D. Malleson, C:S.1. 
III.—A GarIBALDIAN Eptsope. By Geo, A. Henty. 
IV.—Cuinesz Art oF War. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 


V.—Dervat Hampron. .By James Grant, Author of “‘The Romance of 
War,” &c. 


VI.—Owur VoLUNTEERS: THEIR STRENGTH AND THEIR WEAKNESS, By 
Joseph Bennett, Captain Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade. 


VII.—Greece: Mitirary, NAVAL, AND Crvit. By E. St. John-Brenon. 


VIII.—Seartet Coats AND ScarLet Fever. By Adolphe Smith. 
Reviews and Notices, Service Literature, Service Gossip, and ‘‘ Gup.” 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


+, B+ 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for October 23, published Friday Morning, 
contains— 


TYPICAL STATESMEN :—Mr. W. E. FORSTER, 
OXFORD TO WINDSOR. 

JERSEYS AND SMOCKS. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Miss MARIE LITTON, 
NEW SERIES OF PUZZLES. 

THE COLOGNE FETES. 


A DOVER COMEDIETTA:— 
| as By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 


POLITICAL PARODIES. 
WON FROM THE WAVES :— 
A Tale : By Major ArTHUR GRIFFITHs. 


‘The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
COUNTESS OF FLANDERS. 


Rg rr TT = 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 








OGS AND FROSTS.—Dr. Locock’s Putmonic 


Warers relieve the most violent cough, and pertoedwenk lungs from 
all the irritation of fogs and frosts. Read Cures of Bronchitis, Coughs, and 
Colds. From Mr. Wilcox, 7 Prospect Row, Birmingham :—‘‘ For years I have 
recommended them, and never known them to fail.” In Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, in- 
stant relief and a rapid cure is given by Dr. Locock’s Warerrs, which taste 


pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}¢. ‘and 2s. od. per box, Beware of 
counterfeits 


_ THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 











VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 


Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. - 


Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
Saturdays, October 23 and 30, at 2.30. 


Box Office (Mr. Hyrsr) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
Telegram. . 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House ButtpinéGs, E.C., Lonpon? 





Oxrorp Street, W. 








ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


ln 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £ r 
annum. No, 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W 


HEAL.& SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING: ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 








AS SWAN and CROWN 
~ 


PURE IRISH WHISKEY, 
AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
AGE of the CONTENTS ot EACH BOTTLE 
CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. 

~ Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. — 


FOR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
spondence on “‘ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “ A.B.C,” “ Official,” 
or Faulkner’s ‘‘ A. B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply to 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 
HARRON’S : 


KNOCKA BOU 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘* Knockabout,’ are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 


for travelling, post free. 
320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. ‘ 
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NOTICE. 
_ The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 128. 64.:—. 


aw r DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
a ALERED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. . 18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G, 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 
g. "lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. |21. Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D .P. 


2 


W ARNOLD, M.A.,|22. Dr. HOOKER. 
GTS LED. "| a3. H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
: Professor HUXLEY. :D. 
at. OPORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


136. STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rarg, Earivy PrinTep, AND Curtovs Works, 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
ISCELLANEOUS Books. 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


' POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 











CONTENTS OF No. 3,794, OCTOBER 16, 1880 
Political and Social Notes, . 





The New Thing in Blockades. Tn Council at Quetta, 
More Zealous Legislators. 
London Scotchmen. A Radical Peer. 
The Metropolitan Police Courts. Insurance Companies. 





News from Turkey. 





The Examiner of Plays, 





Music. 





Colonial Bonds, 





Mr. Kinglake’s New Volume. The Shelley School, 
Unhistoric History. 
British and Roman Vestiges at Taunton. 
School Books. Poetry. Current Literature, 





Stray Leaves, New Books and New Editions? 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C.,° 


THROAT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d. and 15s, 14¢., labelled “ James Errs & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London.” 





LIRR TA TT Oe 


OCTOBER 23, 1880. 


BRAND’ AND CQO,Q’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLte Appress.—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


FrRyY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
; A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


FRry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


I. & FRY and SOWS. 


FryY’s 
COCOA. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—An 

infallible remedy for bad Legs and all kinds of Wounds.—The surprising 
sale of these invaluable medicines in every part of the civilised world is the 
most convincing proof of their efficacy. ey speedily cure bad legs, old 
wounds, scrofula, and diseases of the skin. Thoaada of persons suffering 
from these dreadful maladies have been cured by them after every other means 
had failed ; and it is a fact beyond all doubt that there is no case, however 
obstinate or long standing, but may be quickly relieved and ultimately cured by 
these wonderful medicines. Their united action is irresistible ; more need not 
be said in praise of these celebrated Pills. Let those who doubt their excellence 
give them a trial. 





EIGHT. PRIZE MEDALS, 












ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are Rertootly. harmless to the OPERATIVES 
MPLOYED 











A letter received : “* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know thaf, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. In nowcase can they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon Hotmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


Ne 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE: BEST ARTICLES 





Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Tabie, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/,56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. ~ 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &¢. . 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. \ 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 















2S 
gr 


CATALOGUES FREE, | 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. . 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 ~~ 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Goods, 
Mats, &c.° ae  Seepoeaens 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 












' 





DEANE & CO.,. 4%, King William Street,? LONDON BRIDGE. 
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PEERER'S QUININE and IRON, TONIC rows! MR, G. H. JONES, 


dispels languor and depression, fortifies the di organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indi estion, fevers, hon affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great! 
ati be Chey and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
: combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are ge y pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ion. It sets the 
fon ps liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, _It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin growth of new hair, 
Sulphur being high! — for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, OCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No er hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished likeivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

ly useful for removing incrustations of tartar‘on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* © ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— = of the skin, ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. od. 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE, 


Tt gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising. from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby Soe the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also KAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


DS. MEAT GREAVES, 
CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 
These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations, 

The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION, On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants, 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


CONSULTATION FREE, x0 to 5. 





= Jan. 1877- 
“My dear Sir,—Allow’ me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 7 - e 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





ote HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


ae noar hich dige tion end good sitslising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 
OTHER PROPERTIES that 


af ALSO HAS : eek eat 
pee od, "whether Medici system, foun 


scope rie nae oe reat Bee 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Fo on a envelope, to DuRRANT 
Potts, Esq., Giebe House, Ware, Herts. 


can. 
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OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, W.C._ 

. First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the S International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 
of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 








for invalids who can take no other form of nourishmen 
OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


K OPFS, CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


co ’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
The sieve etaemae paces my ge Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


f Bie BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
@” Bros. Ivory: Works, 20a Street, hn W.C. The 

) Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mire 
a ip ~ 


rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Tatle 
kKe-covered. Designs aud Price Lists post free, Established 1862. 


1c :0EF ’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
t. 
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Requisites, Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
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Wood, in the Cinque ento, Louis XVI., 


Queen Anne, Aim, and other styles. 
WIGMORE TREET. 


Bee HAM STOVES, of every _ description, to 
d with the above, including many . Specially 





SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
peas CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the bbove, from special 
SONS. private designs. 





ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
. so t ee APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 





ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 


and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 


G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING Banxers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


neice ¢ roand upwards received and receipts issued— 
, +» 3% per Cent. per Annum. 
Seven thoes ' Notice . a oo is Interest 


Fourteen ys’ Notice - 4k payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . . 5 ; rn Quarterly. 
Three Months’ Notice. . 6 


~ An Extra Bonus of x per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted, 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








in Class-B. not secures a Sum at Death, but, 


in consequence Pipe ports ee er nee Investments for 


Money. 
Chasm AND: BONUSES PAID sevesoccseseceveeeesess+ded,700,000 


SRA DI hon 5 0b.00 6060 500800 4k0s006sabee0ce - Oe 
INVESTED FUNDGs. icici ete scccacccvcscscccsccecsce 2,800,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving ot 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 8&2 PRINCES STREET. 








Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 


r OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


pgatrien EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 





2025 Policiesissued for .. = be és ee +» £403,652 
New Annual Premiums .. si Py oa ea ip 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. Va eb a} ée es 4)491,837 
Annual Premium Income .. as ia oid ée <a 137,235 
Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses .. 56,477 
Laid by in the Year., ss - as ee ee ee 61,237 


Accumulated Fund ,. oe ee es ee oe ee 685,703 


Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 


various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town .Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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RELIANCE, “MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
71 Kinc WittiaM STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
Trustees. 


The Right Hon. the Eary. or Leven AND Matvrtie. 
The Right Hon. Lord Perre. 
The Right Rev. the Bishor or Moray Anp Ross. 
W. M. Turne.t, Esq. 
Directors. 
es Appy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
Ww. Durriecp, Esq., Chelmsford, ; 
Tuomas Eykyn, Esq., ‘Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
ALEXANDER Howben, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
oun W. Lay, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
. OXLEY PARKER, Esq. ‘ Bank, Maldon. 
e Hon. Henry W. PETRE, Springfield Place. 
Joun Pike, Esq , Southwark. 
oa Cc. TRAILL, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
M. TuFNELL, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—Epwarpb But er, Esq, 
Assistant Secretary—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
M rt Officers. 
J. W. Oare, Esq., M.D. ; H. Fry Smitn, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Wittiams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane: Tue Lonpow 
= County Bank; Messrs. ‘SPARROW, TUFNELL, & Co., Chelms- 
ord. 
Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & PoynperR, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Lcans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
exprested Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 
expresse 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


a on gman BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed within. Fifteen days 
from September 29. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 

LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office —8 Waterloo Place, S W 
September 1880. 


THE LONDON ASSURANC 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 











West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 





Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, BBS, E 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. ‘GIB > 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER ALLACE, Esq. 


“Tt 
A.C. Guthrie, Esq. 


Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 


H. Gough Arbuthnoh Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq 
William T. Brand, = 
Edward Budd, E Louis Huth, Esq. 

Major- General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Cam bell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq Robert Ryrie, aoe 

Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


—_ 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on October 14. ; 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN. P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 





The NEW W RIVER. —Unquestionably the Choicest Home 
Investment of this or any other age; Freehold and 
New Shares in Lots to suit all Classes of Capitalists. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will 
SELL, at the Mart, on WEDNESDAY, November 3, at 2 o'clock, 
in Lots, valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTIES; comprising one-eighth 
part of a Share in the Adventurer’s Moiety, and one-tenth part of a Share in the 
King’s Moiety ofthe Estates and Interests of the New River, and Thirty £ 100 
New Shares. For detailed advertisement see the 7zmes of Monday. 
Particulars of Messrs. Lewin & Co., Solicitors, 32 Southampton Street, 
Strand: Messrs. Russell, Son, & Scott, 14° Old’ Jewry Chambers, E.C. ; at 


the Mart; and of Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield, 99 Gresham Street, 


Bank, E.C. 
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